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SONNET TO A STREAM. 
Whoe’er thou art, that o’er this stream presides, 
Winding its course soft murmuring thro’ the vale, 
Accept my thanks; for with thy chrystal tides 
This wearied frame does spirits new inhale. 
Long may the stream that now sogently glides 
On its sweet banks the laughing summer hail, 
And, while its willows tremble on the sides, 
Catch through their drooping leaves the trag’rant gale ; 
For ne’er did pilgrim clearer stream survey, 
Trickling through mossy grot, or verdant plain; 
Nor rill, or fountain, in the blaze of day, 
A hue so bright, or wave so cool retain; 
Though now I leave thee, never to return, 
My mem’ry still shall blessthy lucidurn. TT. €. Ssrru. 





SONNET—wnrirTEN ON THE RIVER ESK. 
How often, resting on this verdant sod, 
Have I, blue Esk, thy dimpling current view’d, 
Gliding serene, amid a solitude, 
As fair as e’er by human foot was trod! 


Here, o’er thy mirror, hangs the osier bough, 

Tall, lithe, and yellow, with its pointed leaves; 

There, in the shade, where prickley bramble weaves 
With the slow thorn, crow-flowers and harebells blow. 
‘Nor is thy wave unbroken by the leap 

Of speckled trout, what time the summer flies 

Hover in sportive dance, and cloudless skies 
O’erarch thy banks, with glory calm and deep; 

Whilst thou unmark’d art moving to the sea, 

Silent like Time towards Eternity! 





STANZAS—From the London Magazine. 

lollow that fervour, O devoted spirit! 

With which thy Saviour’s goodness fires thy breast; 
Go where it draws—and when it calls—Oh! hear it, 

It is thy shepherd’s voice and leads to rest. 
In this thy new devotedness of feeling— 

Suspicion, envy, anger, have no claim: 
Sure hope ishighest happiness revealing, 

With peace, and gentleness, and purest fame. 
For, in thy holy and thy happy sadness, 

If tears or sighs are sometimes sown by thee: 
Jn the pure regions of immortal gladness 

Sweet and eternal shall thine harvest be. 
Leave them to say—“This people’s meditation 

{3 vain and idle!”—sit with ear and eye 
Fixed upon Christ—in child-like dedication, 

Oh thou inhabitant of Bethany. 


to 

The following “reflections,” oceasioned by the trial of Earl 
Terrars, in 1760, for the death of his servant, whom he kill- 
ed whilst in a fit of passion, was probably written for one of 
the London journals, but believed never to have been before 
published. They have been handed to us for insertion in the 
-Vorth American, “should they be deemed worthy of being res- 
cued from oblivion.” Believing that the® excellent advice 
contained therein has lost none of its force, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time which has intervened sinceit was delivered, 
We theerfully give it a place in our journal. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE TRIAL OF LORD TER- 

TSSERe RARS—IN 1760. ‘ 

A distinguished nobleman did me the honor to take me in 


his coach to the late solemn and august assembly at West- 





minster Hall, an assembly which no man could have viewed 
without the most pleasing sensations, had not the mournful 
occasion damped every impulse of joy. The unhappy Earl, 
called for such an offence to the bar of so venerable a tribu- 
nal, was condemned to appear as a criminal, where his rank 
should have placed him as judge. The dreadful sentence 
was heard with awful silence, and methought almost every 
person present seemed to be wonderfully impressed on the 
melancholy occasion; { leave it to other writers to enlarge on 
the ceremony, (it was on another account that I introduced 
the subject: it was to lay before your readers, and your noble 
ones especially, the remarks which this illustrious personage 
made to his son, as we returned hoine together, which gave 
me so much satisfaction that I took the first opportunity to 
recollect them, which, if I deliver not with his elegance and 
in his order, the reader must attribute it tothedefect of my 
memory.) We sat silent some time after our entrance into 
the coach, mutually reflecting on what we had seen, when 
Lord broke the silence, and addressed his son, a youth 
of the first parts, and most engaging qualities. ‘It gives me 
pleasure, my lord,” said he, “‘to perceive you are not unaffect- 
ed by the sad, but solemn sentence just now passed. The 
sight you have beheld and the decision you have heard, my 
lord, deserves well a large place in your most serious reflec- 
tions, and in your perpetual remembrance. Let superficial 
observers take notice of the gaiety of dress, and the splendor 
of appearance: you, my dear lord, whose mind, you can testi- 
fy, Ihave laboured to form with the utmost care, and of 
whom (not merely through paternal affection) I trust I have 
ventured to conceive high hopes, you will derive from hence 
the best instruction, and gather fresh motives to stimulate 
you to virtue and honor; you have seen in the unhappy Earl, 
at the bar, that it is not mere title which constitutes the no- 
ble; that itis not accidental circumstance of birth which con- 
veys nobility; that it is not therank that can exempt either 
from offences, or from punishment. That you are born of 
noble blood is not so much your merit as your happiness; your 
happiness if you dignify your birth by a suitable demeanour, 
and superior in station, shew yourself superior in conduct; an 
exalted birth, so far from relaxing the bounds of duty, binds 
them more strongly; so far from unloosing it, doubles every 
tie of honour, and enhances every obligation to virtuous and 
praiseworthy actions. Flattered from the cradle, and at- 
tended with a crowd of sycophants, young noblemen are apt 
to conceive of themselves much more highly than they ought; 
they are Jed almost to think themselves of a race superior to 
the rest of mankind, privileged from the common ties, and 
scarcely subject to the common evils. But of these pernicious 
defects in education, I have taken care my lord that you shall 
have no cause to complain; lectures of humanity have from 
your infancy been read to you; and you consider yourself, I 
am persuaded, as elevated by birth to pre-eminence only for 
the ptrpose of pre-eminence in example—without such ex- 
ample your birth will add no real dignity to you, nor will it 
serve at all to silence the voice of public reproach, or to re- 
press the slow and moving finger of scorn from pointing at 
you. Nor in anation of liberty like ours, can the highest 
rank, or most distinguished place deliver from the demand, or 
save from the impartial decision of justice. I am grieved 
that the present times enable me to hold forth to you more 
than one instance of this truth; that not only in the unfort 

nate Earl whom we have just left, but in one of much high- 
er abilities, and much fairer expectations. You may see how 
vainis the boast of birth, how unavailing the titled ances 

without the dignified becoming deportment. God knows 

mention this not to depress a fallen man; he has my pity: I 
‘sympathize with his ae But your welfare and honour, 
‘My son, is near to me, examples of this kind properly 
considered, may be as advan’ as the view of more shi- 
ning characters, as the nobler pi of di ished merit. 
Itta pleasure tome that the times no small har- 
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vest of the latter; and I persuade myself that the many ex- 
cellent patterns before you will animate every thing lauda- 
ble in the soul, to come not behind your contemporaries: but 
happy in the first rank of like, endeavor by honour, to be first 
in the rank of glory. You know I could speak of those, great 
in the cabinet and in the field, to whom we owe much of our 
honours, and whom, of consequence we are bound toimitate, 
if we would preserve fresh and fair the splendid coronets, 
wherewith they have encircled our brows. Nay, and we owe 
a peculiar duty to our country, in whose welfare our statiou 
eminently interests us; whose welfare, be assured, will ever 
best be preserved by the virtue and merit ofher nobles. It 
is a satisfaction to reflect, that as in this realm of freedom, 
vice, however dignified, will not pass off undisgraced, so nei- 
ther wiil virtuous actions ever loose their due merit, or want 
those honorable acknowiedgments which stimulate so forcibly 
to them; virtuous actions and a patriotic conduct will, amongst 
us, of themselves ennoble;—and for my part, much rather 
would I stand the first ennobled of an obscure family by gene- 
rous and commendable deeds, than appear at the end of a 
most respectable pedigree, an insignificant barren bearer of 
titularnobility. Let that be your ambition, my lord—remem- 
ber that as a man, humanity becomes you; as a noble, the ni- 
cest honour, most virtuous conduct. Dignify your high rank 
in private by making your superior place and influence the 
happy means of dispensing superior good to mankind. In pub- 
lic consider yourself as the servant of your country, mation 
by the generous sensibilities of mind, your striet attachment 
to the interests of your king and dominions, that you are no 
more by birth a noble than by disposition. There are some 
crimes, to which some minds are at an almost impassable dis- 
tance, (of which sort with respeet to yourself,) doubt not 
that for which the unhonpy Eartis to suffer. Butremember 
that all vice is gradual;/and the greatest monster in guilt was 
once a trembling beginner. 

The first sallies of passion are to be curbed and checked 
in their rise: it is an unmanly and disgraceful evil; it degrades 
the man inexpressibly; and gives all who see you vanquished 
by it a strange triumph over you. And as to passion, so to 
the intemperance of drinking, the very first inclination is to 
be cut off in the bud. 1 enlarge not upon this, as your lord- 
ship, I am convinced, is even free from the temptation, and 
{ am happy that (whilst the tears of affection filled his eyes, 
he took Lord ***** by the hand) Iam happy, my son, in noting 
youramicable disposition. Onlylet me add briefly (for I per- 
ceive we draw near home) don’t think it sufficient to be free 
from gross vices. I would have you eminently virtuous. To 
which end, cultivate the most awful regard to the sovereign 
of Heaven, whose dread behests it much becomes the highest 
as well as the lowest toobey. Remember that you live not 
for yourself—remember that your high rank cannot prevent 
your appearance at the bar. Nay, start not my lord, for you 
must one day stand to be tried at a bar,—must one day be 
present ata court infinitely more solemn and tremendous than 
that which we have this day seen, the decision of which, of 
all others, is the most important, for it is irreversable and is 
eternal,—where there can be noshuflling; “where the action 
lies in its true nature, we ourselves compelled to give in evi- 
dence even to the teeth and forehead of our faults” —where 
superior rank will be so far from conciliating favour, the 

d rule of that is, “to whom much is given, of him much 

jl] be required;” and where, of necessity, the amplest dis- 

tinction of birth, of honor, of place, of preferments, will be 

expected to shew the most commendable productions, and to 

offer the fruits of fairest esteem, and weerasine accept- 
ance,” Jas. M. » SCRT.1760, 
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Of all the actions of a2 man’s life, his m does least 
concern other  yetof all actions of our life, *tis most 
meddled with by other people——TZable Talk. 
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“IIIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS.” 


The third series of Highways and By-rrays, has recently ap- 
peared. The following vivid sketch is from that work: 

“An army of nearly thirty thousand men, stretching for a 
lundred leagues from sea to sea, had possessed themselves of 
the whole range of mountains; and their glittering arms and 
floating standards scared the wild decr and the eagles in their 
most remote and inaccessble haunts. The snow jiad invaded 
ibe hills, and with silent encroachments it came daily down- 
wards, driving the stunted herds and flocks from their chilled 
pastures, and eovering, like a funeral shroud, the dying beau- 
ties of the woods. The shepherds took possession of the plains, 
put not with the wonted cheerfulness and ease which had in 
other years, accompanied their autumnal migration. They 
had not now the quiet homes of better days, nor could they 
Jook forwards even tothe scanty but undisturbed enjoy- 
ments of the winter hearth. Their huts were filled with sol- 
diers; each village wasa military post; and, besides all the 
‘numult and alarm excited by this change, the whole country 
swarmed with a desperate rabble, driven out of Spain before 
the meteor flash of liberty, which gleamed, like the Archan- 
gel’s fiery sword, on that unhappy Jand, by nature intended 
jor a paradise. The fugitive bands of smugglers, monks, and 
mendicants, and worse even than either, were self-designated, 
‘The Army of Faith,’ covering by a bold impiety the cruelty, 
bigotry, and cowardice, which formed the clements of their 
compact. A few inflamed fanatics gave an ardent coloring to 
the rest, and deceived the distant observer by a hue less odi- 
ous than the reality, but those who saw them closely, have, 
one an all, agreed in painting them as both vile in motives, 
and brutal in actions. At the time I describe, they were ut- 
derly expelled the Spanish soil, and they overran the neutral 
territory of France in noxious and despicable crowds. The 
sroups of these wretches, hovering on the fronticr, had a pic- 
‘uresgue atrocity of mein which was in keeping with the sav- 
age seenery. Lazy mons, wrapped in their thread bare 
cloaks and cowls, of brown, or gray, or black—half starved 
women with squalling infants, trudging along, shivering and 
almost naked—the mockery of an encampment of some scores 
of ragged ruflians, whose military accoutrements alone took 
from them the air of a gipsey bivouac. 

o %. * ~ ca ¥ 7 

“When I entered the rustic inn of Gedro, late in the even- 
iitg, I found but little comfort in the aspect of the place. It, 
‘ike all other houses which professed to afford refreshment and 
“epose, was completely filled by a motley crowd, composed 
of French soldiers and gens-d’armes, and all the varieties of 
Spanish vagabonds which I have before mentioned. Outside 
the house,and nearly blocking up the approach, stood a throng 
of mules laden with all sorts of rubbish, saved from the ruin 
of their wretched owners, or pilfered in their flight; and with 
these were mixed oxen, sheep, and goats, bellowing and bleat- 
ing in all the discord of a cattle fair. Within wasa scene of 
*rute confusion quite analogous. A large fire, formed of the 
voung bark of the cork-tree and a newly felled pine, filled the 
wide chimney at one end of theroom. Close to the flame 
pressed a throng of women, children, monks, and muleteers, 
their steaming cloaks joining a thicker vapour to the smoke 
from the moist fire-wood and numerous cigars and tobacco- 
pipes.” Several were standing; others sat on stools and large 
blocks of stone or wood, al] employed in efforts to warm them- 
selves, or hang on the branches which were crackling, but 
not yet in flames, their gaiters, shoes, and sandals. The wo- 
snan of the house occupied one corner of the chimney, stooping 
almost into the fire, while she cookeY, ona gridiron of the 
rudest construction, slices of beef, cut by her husband from 
the still warm, and almost quivering carcass of a cow that 
hung in one corner oftheroom. Some hungry individuals 


- devoured the steaks, as they came, tough and blackened, from 


the hands of the hostess. Others partook of the black bread 
und onions, which they carried in their wallets; and drank 
deeply of the wine contained in their goat-skin bottles, or 
cuaffed, from small vessels of horn, the brandy which was 
served to them by the brood of urchin innkeepers, which form- 
ed the remainder of the family. The Spaniards, who were 
-trictly under the surveillance of the police, paid for whatev- 
er they consumed; and the gens-d’armes threw many a look 
of contempt on the military and religous outcasts, as they 
drew forth their leathern purses and counted down the mo- 
uey, probably obtained by no creditable means. 

Our nextis a good centrast to this:— 

“‘As we descended the Tourmalet by its eastern side, the 
suades of night came on; and the moon, slowly rising before 
as through a sea of mist,shewed the surrounding hills and vales 
in many wild distortions of their actual forms and sites, which 
would have made it impossible for one unaccustomed to 
mountain wanderings, at all hours and seasons, to recognize 
the scenes with which he might have formed a noontide fa- 
miliarity. At times a lake of as perfect a mimicry as ever 
dived in the deception of a desert mirage, seemed to reflect the 
moon-beams, and was studded with islands, and diversified 
with isthmuses, bays and promontories. The soft southern 
breeze which blew down from Spain soonswept away the 
yapours that produced these effects, and a group of rugged 
and barren rocks stood bared to the astonished eye. The 
wildest transformations were thus at once produced by every 
shifting breeze, and belied almost as soon in magic change. 
But all of the party were used to these scenes. Even Mal- 
vide had often, in her former mountain sojourn, gazed delight- 
edly at these freaks of elemental illusion; and turning fondly 
to her lover, she felt proudly sure that his affection knew no 
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variations such as these. The bubbling source of the Adour 
sent out its narrow stream to guide us through the valley up- 
on which we now entered. We followed its course until we 
came to one of those mountain hamlets, the primitive con- 
struction of which makes us wonder at the artificial wants of 
man. Fight or ten of these low and little huts, in which the 
inhabitants have just room enough to eat and sleep, but the 
height of which seems to have been formed on man’s very low- 
est measurement, looked brown in the moonlight with their 
moss-covered walls and faded thatch. A little courtyard en- 
closed each, surrounded by a rustic peristyle formed of trunks 
of pine trees, or Jong stones standing on end, and supporting a 
roof of turf, under which the cattle securely reposed.”® 
ee 
FROM THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK. 
NIGHTS IN THE GUARD-HOUSE. 
STORY OF MARIA DE CARMO—Continued. 


“T Jost all feelings about myselfwhen I looked at Harry, 
for his countenance was like a wild man’s. I knew the cause: 
it was that Maria was missing. He attempted to run back, 
an’ was near being bagneted by the Freuch guard in charge of 
us, for doing so. 

“There was no time for thinking; or for any thing else. 
Away we were 1arched to the rear as fast as we could go, 
meeting at every step fresh regiments of the French cavalry 
an’ artillery, all in high spirits.—hum-bugging us with ‘God 
dam Crabs,* aw the like. Then we were taken across the 
river at Punhite, an’ packed off to Abrantes. In going through, 
the raseals paraded us about the town to show they had ta- 
ken some prisoners; an’ telling the Portuguese that they kill- 
ed thousands of us that morning! On the way to Abrantes 
poor Harry hardly spoke a word, an’ I didn’t say much; for 
our hearts were sick andsore. The whole o’ the road along 
was in a bustle with the advancing army, singing French 
songs and shouting at us as we passed. ‘Ah!’ says I to my- 
self, ‘if 1 had halfa dozen o’ ye to my own share, I'd larn you 
to shout at th’ other side o’ yir mouths.’ But we ’d one com- 
fort; an’ that was, that we knew thicse fellows’ tone would be 
changed before they went many miles farther. 

“We arrived at Abrantes—riglht bacl: to where we started 
from the day before,—an’ was again made a show of about 
the town by the braggadocios o’ ’'renchmen. One o’ their 
generals cnme up to me—a finikin little hop-o’-my-thumb fel- 
low, who could talk a little broken English; an’ says he, 
‘You Rnglishinan, eh?’—Yes,’ says I, ‘in troth I am.’—‘From 
what part?’——‘From a place ealled Ballinamore, in the coun- 
ty of Leitrim.’ ‘Is dat in Hirlaund!’)—Yes, faith,’ says I, ‘it 
is.’—Ahe bon,’ says the general, ‘you be von Catholic—von 
slave d’Ang)eterve..—‘No, Monseer, I’m no slave to Angle- 
terre, thouvh IT am a Catholic. ‘there’s a ivitle differ in our 
religion, to be sure; but we are all one afther all..—‘Vell, 
Sare, you be Catholic, and Frenchmen be Catholic. You 
give me all de information of de English army, and vee make 
you sargeant in de French Guard, andgive you de l’argent; 
you can den fight against de heretick English.’—*Thank you,’ 
says I, ‘Monseer General, but 1’d much rather be excused, 
if youplase. I know no differ between Ireland and England 
when once out o’ the ecounthries; we may squabble a bit at 
home, just to keep us alive; bnt you mistake us if you think 
we would do such a thing as fight against our King and 
counthry. Come, boys, says I, (turning about to my com- 
rades,) if avy 0’ yiz want promotion an’ plenty 0’ money, 
now is your time. All you'll be asked to do, is to fight against 
your ould king, your ould counthry, an’ your ould rigiment. 
Any 0? yiz that likes this, let himspake now.’ The General 
was a little astonished, an’ so was the officers with him. 
There was a bit of a grin on all my comrades’ faces, but divil 
a word one o’ them answered.—‘O! I see how it is,’ says I, 
‘none 0’ yiz accepts the General’s offer; so now take off your 
caps an’ give three hearty cheers for ould England, Treland, 
and Scotland, against the word.’ Tfoo! by the holy St. Din- 
is! you never hard such a shout—it was like blowing up a 
mine. The General hadn’t a word in his gob; he saw there 
was no use 0’ pumping us any more, and so he turned round 
smiling to one of his officers, an’ says he in French (which | 
understood well, though he didn’t think it) ‘Hn verité ce sont 
de braves gens! si toute Varmée Bitannique est comme cel echantil- 
lonci, tant pis pour nous autres:’ and galloped off. The maning 
o* that was this, you see—that we were the broth o’ boys, an’ if 
the remaindhar o’ the English army was like us, the divil a much 
chance the French would have.” 

“It was nae bad compliment, Corporal,” said Sergeant 
M’Fadgen; asentiment in which the rest of the guard unani- 
mously joined. 

“By my soul it wasn’t Sergeant, and we all felt what it 
was to have the honour of our regiment in our hands, and to 
— to it like good soldiers, as we ought through thick an’ 
thin. 

“Well, we were there standing in the market-place, sur- 
rounded by straggling French an’ Frenchified Portuguese; 
that is, fellows who followed thoir invaders, like our dogs, to 
be kicked about as they liked; but there wasn’t many o’ them; 
an’ may be the poor divils couldn’t help it, unless they pre- 
ferred a maleo’ couldiron. The shops were all shut up, ex- 
cept where they were broke open by the French, and in eve- 
ry balcony you could see, instead of young women, a se‘ of 
French soldiers smoking and drinking. Says I to Harry Gai- 
ner, ‘If poor Maria was here now, she’d have a bad chance 


*The French in the Peninsula during the war, called the 
English, Cravs, in allusion to their red coats. 








among these rapscallions.’ Harry shook his head and said. 
with a heavy sigh, ‘Ah, Tom, is she any betther off now: 
God help her, where can she be?’ At this very minnet, 1 
muleteer boy appeared among them, erying out ‘Viva os Fran- 
cesos, along with some others, and he had a tri-coloured cock- 
ade in hishat. It was nobody else but Mariaherself! She 
putup her finger to her lip, when she saw that we were look- 
ing at her; an’ this is the Portuguese sign for silence. We 
undtherstood her in a jiffy, an’, by the Powers! poor Harry’s 
face grew like a May-day morning. I could sce that he didn’t 
know whether he was on his headorhis heels. ‘Silence, my 
boy,’ says I, ‘don’t you see how it is? don’t take the laste no- 
tice of her for your life.” We were immediately marched off 
to a church, close by, where we were to lie for the night. 
Some brown bread was given to us, an’ some of Adam’s ale 
to faste curselves; an’ there we were—twenty of us. Now 
just as we were going in, Maria, in a bustling sopt 0’ way 

got close to Harry and me, and says she, in a whisper, ‘No. 
dorme vos merce esta note, Anrique, pour amor de Dios.’ She thei 
went away in a careless manner, pretending to join in the 
jokes passed off upon us by those around.” 

“The English o”’ that,” said Sergeant M’Fadgen, anxious 
to show his knowledge of the Portuguese, “is For the loo o 
God, Harry, dinna sleep a wink the naight.” ; 

“Throth you ’re just right! It is, sergeant; you oughi to 
know it well, for you were along time in the Peninsula.” 

The sergeant shut his eyes, and smoked again. 


“Well! we got into the church, which was more like a sta- 
ble; for there was a squadthron of dthragoons horses in it the 
night before; the sthraw that remained was all that we had 
to sleep on, an’ wet enough it was, God knows! The althar 
piece,—a fine painting, cut and hacked, an’ the wood of the 
althar itself tore upfor firing. ‘There ’s something a brew- 
ing, Harry, says 1 —‘Whisht!’ says he, “Tom, she manes to 
get us out if she can; an’ sorry enough J am, for she may get 
shot; or be hung by these Frenchmen, if they discover that 
she is our friend.’ So we talked about it awhile, and agreed 
to watch allnight, as she desired. It was then coming dark, 
an’ we all sat down on the sthraw, an’ afther a few moutl.- 
fuls of what we had, an’ some conversation, all fell asleep. 
except Harry and I. We talked together to pass the time, 
till about nine o’clock, when we both from fatague felt very 
sleepy, SO we agreed to lie down, one at atime, while the 
other walked about. I had the first sleep; an’ I suppose it 
might be two hours, when Harry wakened me, an’ lay down 
himself; but although he did, his sleep was only a doze, for 
he used to start an’ ask me something or other every ten min- 
utes. At last, about one o’clock—I think it couldn't be 
more—the high window on one side began to rise up, and | 
could just disarn a figure of a head an’ shouldhers, like Ma- 
ria’s, between me an’ the faint gray light 0’ the sky; 50} wa- 
kens Harry, an’ we both went over undther the window. ‘It’s 
she, sure enough!’ says I; an’ a whisper from her soon show- 
ed it was. The snores of our comrades were just loud enough 
to dhrown her voice, an’ ours too, from any danger; ai’ froin 
the great fatague they suffered, there wasn’t a sow] awake, 
but ourselves and the senthry outside the door. ‘Take this 
rope,’ says she, in Portuguese, ‘an’ pull up the ledther, while 
I guide it down to you:—make no noise ’? We then laid howid 
o’ the rope, which by a little groping we found hanging down 
from the window, an’ we pulled steady, while she took the 
top o’? the ladther, an’ guided it down as nice as you plase. 
She then sat down across on the window, while we cautiously 
mounted the ladther, an’ got up toher. I was first; so | 
looked all round to see if I could make out any of the senth- 
ries; but the heavy sky and ahigh wind favoured us. Sv 
Ilarry an’ I stands on the edge, an’ we slowly draws up the 
ladther an’ put itdown. ‘Here goes!’ says I; and I took « 
parting look at my poor comrades. ‘God send you safe, lads!” 
thought I, as I went down. Maria was the next, and then 
Harry. When we all three got out clear, I] was putting my 
hand to the Iadther to take it away, when the senthry eried 
out ‘Qui vala?’ from the front o’ the church. Thinks I, ‘it’s 
allup with us!’ Maria seemed to sink into nothing: she lan 
ed against us both, thrembling like an aspiniafe, while we 
stirred nota limb, and held fast our breath. ‘Qui va la?? wos 
again roared out by the senthry, in a louder voice. O God! 
how I suffered then, an’ poor Harry too: the dthrops ran off 
our faces with anxiety, for it was now whether we should 
answer to the senthry’s challenge, an’ be taken, or remain 
silent an’ be shot! He challenge a third time, when, at the 
highest pitch of our feelings, a. Frenchman answered to the 
challenge as he passed the senthry. I suppose it wassome 
officer prowling about the town to watch the guards. Qu! 
what a relief it wastous! Ye may guess how glad we were 
to find that our chance was as good as ever. 

“Afther a bit, Maria tould us to follow exactly wherever 
she went, and to carry the ladther with us. So we proceed- 
ed—she first—picking our steps in the dark, till we got out 
over a little wall into a narrow lane, where we left the ladth- 
er down inaditch. The wind blew as loud as ever I hard it, 
which favoured us greatly; an’ the sort o’ gray twilight that 
was above us, was just sufficient to show us our way. Ma- 
ria now got intoa little garden o’ grapes, through a broken 
wall, and desired us to follow her; which we did, allalong 
undther the vines, which grew over the wall as thick as hops. 
We creeped on, ’till we came to a sort of an outhouse; where 

halted to dthraw our breath, an’ thank God for our escape 
far. Says Maria to Harry, ‘Men Anrique! men curacao?’ 

t there ’s no use of telling it in Portuguese; so I ’ll give it in 
plain English—‘Henry, my heart,’ says she, ‘we are now at 


the back of Senor Lwiz.de Alfandega’s house,’ (that was het 
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friend’s, where she lived) ‘and we must stay there until morn- 
ing.’ ‘Are the French in it, or not?’ says Harry. ‘No,’ re- 
plied Maria, ‘none of the soldiers, except a sick French cur- 
nel and his servant; but both fast asleep above stairs. Poor 
tuiz an’ his wife are fied, and there is nobody remaining in 
the house but Emanuel’ (that was an ould cratur ofa man, 
sixty years in the family—a sort o’ care-taker o’ the vine- 
yard.) ‘I will go to the wind n’ see ifallissafe. It was 
he who provided me with the thou now waits to hear 
of my success. Stay here untill return.’ She wentup to 
the house, and in a few minutes came back an’ guided us 
safely into the kitchen, where ould Emanuel was waiting. 

“When we got into the kitchen, there was the poor ould 
man sitting. We couldn’t see him till westruck a light— 
which was a good while first, awing to his groping about for 
a flint, an’ being fearful o’? wakening the curnel or his sar- 
vant, that was above stairs. Well, we got the light, an’a 
sad sight it showed us; there was desthruction itself—every 
thing broken and batthered—the windows‘knocked out—the 
partitions burned—an’ the ould man, wif his white head, 
standing, like Despair, over the ruins. was all done by 
the rascals o’ French: an’ I suppose if they wern’t turned 
out, to make room for the sick curnel, they’d have burned 
the boords o’ the floors afore they’d ha’ left the house. 

“Maria now brought out from a nook in the kitchen, two 
shutes ©’ counthryman’s clothes for us to put on, in ordher 
that we might all eseape to the English camp; ai’ scarcely 
iad we taken them up, when we hard a noise, as if a person 
jad slipp’d his foot on the stairs. ‘Whisht,’ says J, ‘Harry; 
there’s somebody stirring.” We were allas mute as mice, 
an’ the ould man blew out thelight. We could now hear a 
footstep moving down the stairs; an’ as there was a boord 
broken out o’ the partition, Harry an’ I popped out our heads 
1olook. It was dark; we could see the cracks in the gate o’ 
ihe house. Presently the step was at the bottom o’ the stairs, 
an’ in the stone passage or gateway,—the Portuguese houses 
mostly have gateways, Maria thrembled like an aspinlafe, 
on? Harry pinched her to be quiet. The boulto’ the gate was 
now slowly moved an’ opened. We could then see, by a 
dim light from the sthreet, thata French soldier, in rigimen- 
tals, was let in by another in undthress an’ the gate quietly 

shut, an’ not boulted, but latched afther them. ‘By the Pow- 
ers!’ thinksI, we are done. So we listened: an’ presently one 
o” the villains says tothe other, in French, ‘IHe’s fast asleep; 
but you must be quick, or he may wake; the money is all rea- 
dy on the table.’ Both then stole upstairs, an’ I consulted 
‘with Harry about the matther. We didn’t know what to 
think of it. Says f, “hey ’re going to rob the curnel of his 
money, you may depend upon it.? I then explained to Maria 
what the man said; an’ says she, in a minute, ‘They ’re going 
to murtier him.’ ‘Yes,’ says ould Emanuel, ‘Certamente.’ 
Searcely was the word out of his mouth, when we heard a 
‘readful groan! ‘It’s the curnel, says the ould man. Har- 
ry an’ I jumped out in a minute, followed by Emanuel. 
‘Dthraw your bagnet,’ says I1.—Harry was up first; and slash 
into the room where the light was, we ran. One o’ the vil- 
lains fired a pistol at Harry as he enthered, an’ just rubbed 
the skin offhis arm with the ball. The poor curnel was strug- 
sling undther the other fellow. Harry jumped in upon the 
ted at him; while Iran at the fellow who fired the pistol. It 
was a large room; he made for the door, an’ leaped right over 
Fmanuel—I afther him, down stairs into the kitchen, an’ got 
iim down. He was a horrible sthrong man; I’m not very 
wake myself, and faith! he gave me enough ofit. I dthrop- 
petl my bagnet to hould him, when he made a desperate ef- 
lurt, an? twisted himself away fromme. You may think I 
held a good hoult, when the breast plate, which was the last 
thing 1 held out of, brélfe away in my hand. tran afther 
ita as he got out o’the door, but bo got clane off through the 
hack o? the house. * 

‘“{ immadiately went back to the room, an’ there was 
tarry shaking the murdtherer by the neck, and the ould man 
lifting up the curnel gently, was groaning in a shocking 
way, an’ looking at us as if he thanked us from his very heart 
an’ sowl, but couldn’t spake a word. He was bleeding fast 
‘vom a deep wound in the side, an’ the bloody knife was on 
te ground, beside the bed. (To be concluded.) 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
“THE BLACK GOWN.” 
-—Let husbands know 
‘Tl ir wives have senses lik@ them: they see and smell 
id have their palates both for sweet and sour 
As nusbands have.— ‘ * * 


Yhen let them use us well. * Othello. 


LETTER FROM A LADY COMPLAINING OF HER HUSBAND. 
Testimate your disposition too highly to suppose that you 
will condemn this epistle as intrusive or impertinent, espe- 
cially as you have taken on yourself the character of a pub- 
lic servant. I am wellaware that most persons look upon 
complaints of this sort as the offspring of a jealous temper, 
and I must confess with some shadow of truth. But for my- 
self I can take my own heart to witness that from no such 
' rce do the following originate. Alas! they are founded on 
"yoo much truth! When I was about —— years old I mar- 
Fied myself to a man of good fortune, handsome exterior ; 
sae accomplishments, and as I then thought of an ami 
“isposition. Ashe always treated me during our courtshi 
With uncommon kindness and appeared on all occasions will- 


ing to sacrifice his own’ convenience. ‘o.my gratification, I 
refused to aceede to the suggestions of my friends who ad- 
vised me to decline his addresses, and trusting to what J 
conceived my own better judgement, I presented him with 
heart, hand and fortune (the last not ineonsiderable) and con- 
gratulated myself on thus having settled my future destiny 
under favorable auspices. My father died when I was not 
yet sixtee,’, aud my mother and myself were at this time re- 
siding in the country, where we had lived for many years, 
from whence the second day after our marriage we removed 
to town not so much from our own inclination as froma de- 
ference to ihe wishes of my husband. For my own part | 
did not relinquish the theatre of my maiden sportiveness with- 
out much reluctance, and although my regret at thus leaving 
the habitation of my youth and the seat of my early affections, 
was somewhat alleviated by the society of my husband, yet! 
could not so far restrain the current ofmy feelings as to part 
from them without a tear. Memory it8pite of every oppos- 
ing effort, forced itself back on the past, and conjured up re- 
miniscences that otherwise perhaps would have been forgot- 
ten, and the events and pleasures of adolescence rushed on 
my recollection with such affecting impression, and crowded 
the mind with so many associations, that our departure was, 
to myself at least, sadand melancholy. Iam not sure but 
that these emotions were in some measure heightened by a 
contemplation of the prospect then before me. 1 had no rea- 
son to distrust the security of my future happiness, and I re- 
lied with too much confidenee on the virtue of Charles to ap- 
prehend evil from that cause—nevertheless | was perfectly 
sensible that in this transition f subjected myself to countless 
sources of uneasiness,in the country unfelt and unknown. The 
reflections excited by this fore taste tended insome degree to 
inrease my respect at thus bidding adieu to home, and after a 
journey void of cheerfulness we arrived in town and proceed- 
ed to our destined place of residence. I hope you will par- 
don me for lingering so long on such trivial circumstances— 
it is a retrospect on which the heart delights to ponder, and 
which is made twofold brighter from a consideration of 
my present state. Haleyon days! How bitter the contrast 
between the recollection of your joys and the depth of my 
affliction now. 

I shall not presume so far on your patience as to rehearse 
the various incidents which cover th of iny history for 
the last five months—suflice it to say the first three of 
these afforded as much enjoyment as hese | falls to the lot 
of humanity. During this time my husband was all that my 
heart scab with for. Kind, cheerfuland affectionate,—and 
eager on every occasion to manifest the extent of his attach- 
ment. I was not wanting in my dutiful attention to his com- 
forts, and thus by mutual bestowments and receipgeecity of 
kindness, we preserved to ourselves the common measure of 
human felicity. But alas, how strangely have times altered, 
and how painful the retrocession from so much gladness to 
so much pain. 


For the last two months Charles has been any thing in his 
conduct towards me but respectful and affectionate, and in 
place of that fondness which his actions heretofore evinced, 
he is cold, distant and repulsive, and seems to regard my at- 
tendance rather with dislike than pleasure. He is no long- 
er social and communicative—enters the room with indif- 
ference, und repels by his reserved manner every advance 
at confidential conversation. His meals are taken in silence 
and concluded in haste; and he departs from me without re- 
mark or salutation, as if eager to cscape from my company. 
I look in vain for that smile of love which was wont to repay 
me for all my endeavours—and my nights are spent in fruit- 
less weeping that gives no balm to sorrow. Oh! how has 
my heart struggled under this burthen of wretchedness, and 
vibrated with agony at such unnaturaltreatment. I feel as 
though I was bereft of ail consolation—my hours seem as the 
protracted movements ofa consuming anguish, and day after 
day is but the messenger of additional gricf. I take my own 
conscience to witness that I am guiltless ofall infidelity to- 
wards him, for which, alas, my almost broken heart is a bit- 
ter confirmation. 1 am not able toassign any rational cause 
for these unmerited inflictions—1 use every method to gratify 
him, and win him back to his former confidence—but he still 
remains cold and austere, and receives all my attempts with 
evident aversion. 1 have lately heard that another individual 
is the cause of this inconstancy, and the endeazrments that be- 
long to me are bestowed elsewhere and on some other object, 
with whom for the last two months he.has been on a footing 
of the greatest intimacy. 

If he should see this letter he will perhaps discern how un- 
justly he has acted, and how unkindly he tortures a bosom 
that would consider no sacrifice too great to recall his absent 
favour. He will perceive that, notwithstanding all this un- 
kindness, I still love him with unchanged devotion, and that 
however undeservedly he has outraged my tenderness, I have 
given no reproach, but wait with hope and anxiety for the 
renewal of that affection which he once possessed for his un- 
happy CoNnSTANTIA. 


I know nothing that is so much calculated to excite our 
sympathy as the condition of a fond and faithful wife, who is 
the objegt of neglect to her husband, and I cannot but des- 
et man who thus profanes the hallowed sanctuary of 

tic love, when of all others he should be the first to pre- 











serve its sacred precingts from violation. To such I would 
say: Hast thou forgotten thy solemn vow of faith uttered be- 
fore the witness of God and man?—hast thou forgotten the 
promises of truth and devotion with which thou first won her 
to love thee?—hastthou forgotten that she has entrusted to 


thee her whole system of human happiness—that in thy smile 
she is-taught to behold the consummation of all her hopes?~- 
that thy image constitutes the shrine of her earthly homage, 
and that all her dreams of felicity centre in the gift of thy ap- 
proval?—If thou rememberest all this and hast caused a pany 
to the heart that in one full resignation sacrificed all for thee 
—“if thou hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in thy arms to doubt one moment of thy 
kindness or thy truth,—Go! return to thy house, and to thy 
wife:—acknowledge thy trespass, and by thy future contri 
tion prove that henceforth thou art resolved to sin nomore.”’ 
“THE BLACK GOWN.” 
—__— 

The Mummy.—They have been into the chambers of the 
dead: they have disinterred an inhabitant of the grave: She 
is brought to light; a lovely woman of Egypt: she is brought 
to light after reposing three thousand years im darkness, bu: 
not to 11FE; it is a resurrection before the appointed time; hex 
sleep is not out; her slumbers are not over; the hand of death: 
is yet heavy upon her.—Still we feel it to be strange compa- 
ny; she seems to speak, though dumb. What are all those 
efforts to preserve from decay this mortal frame? Those 
bands of linen, those gums and spices, those embalming pre- 
parations, so artfully devised? They tell us of the dread of 
annihilation; they speak the strong feelings of the soul; the 
powerful desire for immortality; and strengthen the belief of 
a future life, by showing how strongly the God of Nature has 
implanted the desire in our breasts. What more do we learn! 
Beads! a Neckiace?—Aye, it was a female, these were her 
ornaments. Then the female character has not changed. 
Woman was vain three thousand yearsago. She had finery, 
trinkets, beads!—That is illiberal. She desired to please. 
She was lovely, and her friends delighted to see her charms 
heightened by ornaments. The desire to render one’s selt 
agreeable, is itnot praiseworthy? Ha! ha! Is it laughter! or 
is it the sound of the trumpet? Hark! behold! Both; the 
sound of the trumpet, and the shouts of joy; the gay laugh— 
the trampling of steeds—the rolling of wheels—give token 
that from her hundred gates Thebes is sending forth her war- 
riors to battle. See them pass under the window of the fair 
maiden: She is decorated to bid him farewell, whose foot- 
steps make her heart flutter like a captive bird: she stands 
ready to wish him honor and victory and asafe return: H. 
bows his head to the neck of his gallant steed—kisses his 
hand—dashes the brine drop that steals in his eye;—a thon- 
sand tumultuous passions throng bis breast. She smiles thro’ 
her tears; and waves her white handkerchief from the win- 
dow!—Where are they now? Where is Thebes, and where 
her countless multitudes? Nothing ofall her pride — j~ 
er and greatness, but this poor Mummy, left! Behold this 
Virgin, now exposed to the vulgar gaze. How would she 
have shrunk at the thought! How supreme the folly of at- 
tempting to arrest the course of nature! The world and its 
joys are false: all hopes of mortal immortality, are false. We 
are all vanity.—Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn.” The spirit only can survive— 

“ There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 
Paris, March 12. 

On Saturday last there was opened in the Gallery of Egyp-~ 
tian Antiquities, 2 Mummy, which formed part of the fine 
collection of M. Passalanqua. Her Royal Highness Madame 
honored with her presence the meeting,which was also attend- 
ed by a number of foreignersand functionaries, among whoin 
were the Ambassador of Prussia, Bavaria, and Tuscany, the 
Duke of Blacus, Count Turpin, and Messrs. Champollion-Fi- 
geac, Champollion, junior, &c. After opening the external 
covering, which was attended with considerable difficulty, 
the bandages, which formed more than twenty-six turnings 
from the head to the feet, were unrolled. The body, thanks 
to the bituminous substances which had been éMployed in 
the process of embalming, was in a state of perfect preserva- 
tlon. All the parts were distinct. ‘The nails ef the fingers 
were remarkable for their length.—The hair was sound and 
retained its colour, which was fair. The orbits of the eyes 
were furnished with artificial eye balls of enamel. This is 
the second example of the kind, such substitutes for the eyes 
having only been observed once before. The following cir- 
cumstance rendered this operation very remarkable:—T wo 
papyrus manuscripts were found; one rolled round the head, 
the other round the breast, and their perfect preservation 
enabled M. Chaimpollion, jun. to colleet some valuable infor- 
mation from them. It was found that thismummy, which 
proved to be a female, was the body of Tete Muthis the Mi- 
nervian, or Athenais, the daughter of the guardian of the lit- 
tle Temple of Isis, at Thebes. There was a necklace, com- 
posed of serpents; in rolls, and a cross with a handle whieh, 
with the Egyptians, was the emblem of divine life. A scara- 
beus, in aserpentine form, which was placed on the breast, 
was so surrounded by layers of indurated balsam, that it took 
more than a quarter of an hour to disengage it, though even 
boiling water was engaged. The date of the existence of 
this mummy can only be ascertained by an attentive perusal 
of the manuscripts. We believe, however, that it is more 
than 3000 years old, and yet the skin, which is of a deep 
brown colour, has retained its elasticity, andeven exhibited 
humidity in some parts. The bones of the skull were whole. 


The osspheroides, in the upper part of the pharynx, is broken, 
to lewedae into the interior of the head a considerable 

uantity of linen, The body was opened by Drs. Delatre and 
de ipti 5 correct as 
t, and we shall wait 


far as it , is necessarily 
with inapeligncs for the report of the investigation, which is 


Vernuil,—The description here 





to be drawa up by M. Champoilion, jun. 
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THE DEVIL’S LADDPR. 

Not far from Lorrich, upon the extreme frontiers of the 
Rhive province, are still to be seen the ruins of an ancient 
castle, which was formerly inhabited by Sibo, of Lorrich, a 
knight of great courage, but of a character any thing rather 
ihan gentle. 1t happened once, in a stormy eve, that a little 
old man knocked at his castle-gate, and besought his hospi- 
tality,—a request which was not a little enforced by the 
shrill voice of the wind, as it whistled through his stream- 
ing locks, almost as white as the snows that fell fast about 
him. The knight, however, was not in one ofhis mildest 
modes, nor did the wild dwarfish figure of the stranger plead 
much for him with one who was by no means an admurer of 
poverty, whatever shape it might assume. His repulse, there- 
fore, was not couched in the gentlest language; and, indeed, 
deserved praise, rather for its energetic conciseness, than 
for any other quality. The little old man was equally spar- 
ing of words on his part, and simply saying, ‘I will requite 
your kindness,” passed on his way with a most provoking se- 
renity of temper. 

At the time, Sibo did not take this threat very much to 
heart; but it soon appeared to be something more than an 
empty menace; for the next day he missed his daughter, a 
lovely girl inher tenth year, who was already eclebrated for 
her beauty through the whole province. People were imme- 
diately sent out to seek her in every direction, and at last the 
knight, finding none of his messengers return, set out himself 
for the same purpose. For along time he was no more suc- 
cessful in the search than his vassals; nobody had seen her, 
nobody could give him any information, till he met with an 
old shepherd, who said, ‘that early in the day he had seen a 
young girl gathering flowers at the foot of the Redrich moun- 
iain; that, in alittle time after, several dwarfs had approach- 
ed the child, and, having seized her in their arms, tripped up 
to the summit of the rock with as much facility as if they 
had been walking on aplain. God forbid!” added the shep- 
fierd, making the signs of the cross, ‘God forbid, that they 
were of those evil spirits who dwell in the hidden centre of 
the mountain; they are easily excited to anger, which is too 
often fatal to its victims.”” The knight, alarmed at this reci- 
tal, cast his eyes towards the summit of the Redrich, and 
there, indeed, was Garlinda, who seemed to stretch forth her 
arms for his assistance. Siung with all the impotence of pas- 
sion, he instantly assembled his vassals, to see if there was 
not one among the number who could climb the precipice; 
but, though several made the effort, none succeeded. He 
then ordered them to provide instruments for cutting a path- 
way in the rock; thisattempt, however, was not a jot more 
successful than the first, for no sooner had the workmen be- 
gun to use their axes, than such a shower of stones was pour- 
ed upon their heads from the mountain-top, thatthey were 
compelled to fly for safety. At the same time a voice was 
heard, which seemed to proceed from the depths of the Red- 
vich, and which distinctly uttered these words—It is thus 
that we requite the hospitality of the Knight of Lorrich.” 

Sibo, finding earthly arms of no avail against the gnomes, 
had now recourse to heaven; andas he had certain private 
reasons for distrusting the efficacy of his own prayers, he 
bribed the monks and nuns of the neighbourhood to employ 
their intereéssion. But these holy folks prospered no better 
with beads than the peasants had done with their pick-axes; 
ihe gnomes continued as immoveable as their own mountain, 
and nothing was left to console Sibo, except the certainty of 
his daughter’s living. His first looks at day-break, and his 
fast at night-fall, were given to the Redrich, and each time 
he could see Garlinda on its summit, stretching out her little 
arms in mournful greeting to her father. 

But, to do justice to the gnomes, they took all possible 
care of theiflittle foundling, and suffered her to want for no- 
thing; they builtfor her a beautiful little cottage, the walls 
of which were covered with shells, and chrystals, and stones 
of a thousand colours. Their wives, too, made her necl:la- 
ces of pearl and emerald wreaths, and found every hour some 
fresh amusements for her youth, which grew up ina continu- 
ed round of delight, like a snow drop in the first gentle visit- 
ings of the spring; indeed, she seemed to be a general favour- 
ite, and more particularly so with one old gnome, the sister 
of him who had tempted her by the flowers on the Redrich. 
Often would she say to her pupil, when her youug eyes were 
for a moment dimmed with a transient recollection of past 
times: ‘Be of good heart, my dear chili; I am preparing for 
you a dowry; such as was never yet given to the daughter of 
a king.” 

Thus rolled away four years, and Sibo had nearly renounc- 
ed all hope of again seeing his Garlinda, when Ruthelm, a 

oung and valiant knight, returned from Hungary, where he 
had acquired a glorious name, by his deeds against the infi- 
dels. His castle being only half a league distant from Lor- 
rich, he was not long in hearing of Sibo’s loss, upon which he 
determined to recover the fair fugitive, or perish in the at- 
tempt. With this design, he sought the old knight, who was 
still buried in grief for his daughter’s absence, and made him 
acquainted with his purpose. Sibo grasped the young warri- 
or’s hand, and a smile, the first he had known for many years, 
passed overvhis hard features as he replied, ‘‘Look out from 
this window, my gallant stranger; as far as the eye can reach 
it looks upon the lands of Sibo; below, too, in the castle 
vaults, where others keep their prisoners, I lock up my gold, 
enough to purchase another such a province.—Bring me back 
my daughter, and all this shall be youf’,—and a prize beyond 
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and heaven’s blessing go with you.” 

Ruthelm immediately betook himself to the foot of the 
Redrich to explore his ground, but he soon saw that it would 
be impossible to climb the mountain without aid from some 
quarter, for the sides were absolutely perpendicular. Still 
he was unwilling to give up his purpose; he walked round and 
round the rock, exploring every cleft and cranny, wishing 
that he had wings, and cursing the shrubs that nodded their 
heads most triumphantly near the summit, as if in defiance of 
his efforts. Almost ready toburst with vexation, he was a- 
bout to desist, when the mountain gnome stood before him on 
a sudden, and thus accosted him:— 

“Ho! ho! my spruce knight; you have heard, it seems, of 
the beautiful Garlinda, whose abode is on the suinmit of these 
rocks. Is it not so, my mighty man of arms? [ll be your 
friend in this business; she is my pupil, and I promise you she 
is yours, as soon as ygm.can get her.” 

“Be it so,” replied knight, holding out his hand in token 
that the offer was accepted. 

“J am but a dwarf in comparison with you,” replied the 
little man, “butmy word isas good as yours notwithstanding. 
If you can manage to climb the precipice,I shall give you up 
the maiden; and though the road is somewhat rough, the prize 
will more than recompense your labour. About it, therefore, 
and good luck attend you on your journey.” 

Having uttered these words, the dwarf disappeared, with 
loud bursts of laughter, to the great indignation of Ruthelm, 
whose wit was altogether in his elbows. He measured the 
cliff with angry eyes, and at last exclaimed, “Climb it, quo- 
tha! yes, indeed, if Ihad wings.” 

“It may happen without wings,” said a voice close beside 
him; and the knight, looking round, perceived a little old wo- 
man, who gently tapped him on his shoulder: “I have heard all 
that passed just now between you and my brother. He was 
once offended by Sibo, but the knight has long since paid the 
— of that offence; and besides, the maiden has none of 

icr father’s harshness; she is beautiful, good, and compas- 
sionate to the wants of others; lam ceriain, that she would 
never refuse hospitality, even though it were toa beggar. 
For my part, I love her as if she were my own child, and have 
Jong wished that some noble knight would choose her as his 
bride. It seems that-you have done so; and my brother has 
given you his wor dg that with us issaered. Take, 
therefore, this silv ll; go with it to the Wisper Valley, 
where you will find a mine, which has long ceased to be work- 
ed, and which you wiil easily recognise by the beech-tree and 
the fir that twine their boughs together at its entrance. Go 
in without fear, and ring the bell thrice, for within lives my 
younger brother, who will come to you the moment he hears 
it soundgs At the same time the bell will be a token tohim 
that youre sent from me. Request him to make a ladder 
for you up to the summit of the Redrich; he will easily ac- 
complish this task before the break of day, and, when done, 
you may trust toit without the slightest fear of danger.” 

Rutheim did as the old woman had directed; he set out in- 
stantly for the Whisper Valley, where he soon found the 
mine in question, with the two trees twined together at its 
opening. Here he paused in something like terror; it was 
one of those still nights, when the mind has leisure for appre- 
hension. The moon shone sadly on the wet grass, and not a 
star was visible. For a moment his cheek was pale, but in 
the next instant it was red with shame, and he rang the 
bell with a most defying vehemence, as if to atone for his 
momentary alarm. At the third sound, a little man a- 
rose from the depths of the mine, habited in grey, and car- 
rying a lamp, in which burnt a pale blue meteor. To the 
gnome’s question of what did he want, the knight boldly re- 
plied by a plain story of his adventure: and the friendly dwarf, 
bidding him be of good cheer, desired that he would visit the 
Redrich by the break of day; at the same time he took from 
his pocket a whistle, which he blew thrice, when the whole 
valley swarmed with little gnomes, carrying saws and axes, 
and other instruments of labour. A sign from their leader 
was enough: they set off in the direction of the Redrich, when 
in @ few moments only, it was evident their task had begun 
by the horrible din that might be heard even in the Wisper 
Valley. Highly delighted with this result, the knight bent 
his way homewards, his heart beating as fast as the ham- 
mers of the gnomes, the noise of which accompanied him in 
his journey, and entertained him in his castle. Nor indeed 
did Ruthelm desire better music, for besides that the knights 
of those warlike times were more celebrated for hard blows 
than for fine ears, every sound of the axe was a step in the 
ladder, and every step in the ladder was a step nearer to Gar- 
linda; with whom he had contrived to be desperately in love, 
without the supertluity of seeing her. 

No sooner had the morning begun to dawn, than he set out 
for the Redrick, where he found that the gnomes had not 
made all that mighty clatter to no purpose: a ladder was 
firmly planted against tue rock, and reached to the very top 
of the mountain. There was a slight throb of fear at his 
heart, as he mounted the lower steps, but his courage in- 
creased in proportion to his advance. “In a short time he ar- 
rived happily at the summit precisely as the light of day 
was breaking in the east, when the first object presented to 
his eyes was Garlinda, who sweetly slumbered on a bank o: 
flowers, The knight was riveted to the spot, and his heart 
beat high withpleasure as he gazed on thesleeping beauty; 
but when she opened her bright blue eyes, and turned their 
mild lustre upon him, he almost sank beneath the gush of 
ecstacy that thrilled through every vein. Inan instant he 
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was at her feet, and poured forth the story of his love, with 
a vehemence that at once confounded and pleased the object 
of it. She blushed, wept, and smiled asshe wept, her eyes 
sparkling through her tears, like the sun-beams shooting 
through a spring shower. : 

At this moment they were interrupted by the unexpected 
appearance of the gnome who had carried off Garlinda; be- 
hind him was his sister, tegtifying by her smiles how much 
pleased she was b coliiee tine of the lovers.—At first 
the dwarf frowned angrily at the sight of Ruthelm; but, when 
he perceived the ladder, he readily guessed how all had hap- 
pened, and burst into a sudden fit of laughter, exclaiming, 
“Another trick played me by my good old sister! I have pra- 
mised though, and will keep my word. Take that which 
you have come so far to seek, and be more hospitable thay 
your father. That you may not, however, gain your prize 
too easily, you shall return by the same way that you come; 
for our pupil we have a more convenient road, and heaven 
grant it may prove the road to het happiness.” 

Ruthelm williggly descended the ladder, though not with- 
out some little i his own neck, while the gnome afd his 
sister led the marfen by a path that traversed the interfor of 
the mountain, and opened at its foot by a secret outlet. 
ijere they were to part, and the old woman, presenting her 
with a box formed of petrified palia-wood, and filled witi: 
jewels, thus addressed her:—Take this, my dear child; it i: 
the dowry that I have so long and often promised you. And 
do not forget your mountain friends, for in the various evils 
of the world you are guing to visit, a day, perhaps, may come, 
when you will need their power. You'll think of this, my 
child.”—Garlinda thanked the dwarf, and wept in thanking 
her. 

And now Ruthelm conducted the fair one to her father, 
though not without many a lingering look cast back upon the 
mountain she had quitted. To describe the old man’s joy 
would be impossible; mindful of the past, he immediately 
gave orders that all who sought the hospitality of his castls 
should be feasted there with the utmost kindness for the 
space of eight days; and Ruthelm received the hand of Gar- 
linda, in recompense of his knightly service.—Both lived tu 
the evening of a long and happy life, blest in themselves and 
no less blest in their posterity. 

For many years the ladder still remained attached to the 
mountain, and was looked upon by the neighbouring peasants 
as the work of a demon.—tHlence it is that the Redrich is yet 
known by the name of The Devil’s Ladder. : 





THE GLEANER. 








A late traveller notices a singularly degraded people nam- 
ed “The Cagots,” who inhabit the valley of the Lieze, in a 
wild part of the French side of the Pyrenees. They appear 
to be as wretched as human beings can be—the outcasts ot 
society, a separated and degraded race, whose very touch is 
as pollution; even at the churches they are required to enter 
by a particular door provided for their use, and no one will e- 
ven use the “holy water” if they have dipped a finger into it— 
They are much affected with the goitre, and some are render. 
ed very hideous by it, and “their complexions are cadaverous 
in the extreme.”? They are supposed to be descendants of 
the Saracens, and for ages have been kept in their degraded 
state by the successive and crue} prejudices of other persons, 
who hardly respect them as being of the human species. [in 
the new series of High-ways and Bye-ways, these people ave 
particularly noticed. ] 





The “father of letters,” Francis I, with his court, royally 
amused themselves in besieging the@€ount de Montgomery’s 
house with snow-balls. The count returned the fire by snatch- 
ing a piece of burning wood out of the ebimney, and throw- 
ing it amongst the assailants, it unfortunately fell upon the 
monarch’s head, and burnt him severely; 30 that he was obli« 
ged to have all his fine flowing lgeks cut off. At that period 
an Absalom’s head was the chaPatteristic of royalty and no- 
bility. Iis majesty was now obliged to change the fashion, 
and he suffered his ee to grow; and crops and long beards 
were all the rage at court: but as the people had been accus- 
tomed to let their beards grow, there was no longer any dis- 
tinguishing criterion between their pates and those of the no- 
bles. This was duly represented to his majesty, who imme- 
diately issued an ordinance, ordering all persons who were 
not noble toshave their beards, sous peine de la hart, under the 
penalty of being hanged. Whether any really suffered for 
this capital crime, history aree not. 


Sir Philip Francis once waited upon Mr. Burke, by appoint- 
ment, to read over to him some papers respecting, Mr. Hast- 
ings’ delinquencies... He called on Mr. Burke, in his way to 
the house ofa friend, with whom he was engaged to dine—he 
found him in his garden, holding a grasshopper. ‘What a 
beautiful animal is this!” said Mr. Burke; “observe its struc- 
ture—its legs—its wings—its eyes.” “How ca a8,” said 
Sir Philip, “lose your time in admiring such an afiimal, when 
you have so many objects to attend to?”—“Yet Socrates,”’ 
said Mr, B. “according to the exhibition of him in Aristo- 
Bhanes, attended toa much less animal; he actually measur- 

the propoytion which its size bore the space it passed over 
its skip; that of a grasshopper does not exceed its length; 
let us see.” “My dear friend,” said Sir Philip, “I am in a 

urry; let us walk in,and let me read my papers to you.'” 
I house they walked; Sir Philip began 
Burke appeared to listen. Atlength, Sir Philip having mis- 
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placed a paper, a pause ensued, “I think,” said Burke, “that 
naturalists are now agreed, that loeusto, not cicada, is the La- 
tin word for grasshopper. What is your opinion, Sir Philip?” 
‘«My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, packing up his papers, 
and preparing to move off, ‘‘is, that till the grasshopper is 
out of your head, it will be idle to talk to you of the concerns 
of India.”—Butler’s Reminiscenses. 

A short time since a dog belonging to a certain limb of the 
low of an adjacent township, very unceremoniously entered 
a butcher’s shop, and made free with an excellent leg of mut- 
ton, neither stopping to enquire the price, nor to ascertain the 
weight thereof. The dog, however, it appears was well 
known, and the poor butcher immediately proceeded to the 
owner’s house. ‘The case (barring the person’s name to whom 
the dog belonged) was stated to Mr. Latitat, and inquiry 
made if the value of the mutton could not be recovered. ‘O! 
most certainly: I will write to the person immediately.”— 
The cunning ‘flesher’ having thus ascertained the law of the 
case, begged leave to inform the atterney that his dog was the 
vgeressor! ‘O! very well; whatis the price of the mutton?” 
‘Three and four pence,” exclaimed the overjoyed butcher. 
“There it is, sir,” replied the attorney, throwing down the 
inoney, Which was eagerly taken up by the other, who then 
proceeded very feisurely to leave the house, when the attor- 
ney called him back, and addressed himin the following lan- 
suage: “I have paid you for the mutton; my charge for ad- 
vice is 6s. 8d. which I insist upon you paying immediately!” 
‘the butcher pulled a dreadful face at the mortifyiug intor- 
mation; and, knowing there was no way of escape, drew forth 
the money and paid the lawyer his fee, determined, in his own 
inind, never to attempt to outwit an attorney again. 





Queen Elizabeti—The Countess of Nottingham, who was a 
relation, but ne friend, of the Earl of Essex, being on her 
death bed, entreated to see Queen Elizabeth, declaring that 
she had something to confess to her, before she could die in 
peace. On her Majesty’s arrival, the countess produced a ring 
whieh she said the Larl of Essex had sent her after his con- 
demnation, with an carnest request that she would deliver it 
to the Queen, as the token by which, in obedience to her hus- 
band, to whom she had communicated the circumstance, she 
had hitherto withheld, for which she entreated the Queen’s 
forgiveness. On sight of the ring, Elizabeth instantly recog- 
uized it as one whicli she had herself presented to her unhap- 
py favorite on his departure for Cadiz, with the tender prom- 
ise, that of whatsoever crimes his enemies might have accus- 
ed him or whatsoever olfences he might actually have com- 
mitted ayainst her on his returning to her that pledge she 
would either pardon him, or admit him at least to justify him- 
self in her presence. ‘Transported at once with grief and 
rage on learning the barbarous infidelity of which the Earl had 
been the vietira, and herself the dupe, the Queen shook in her 
bed the dying Countess, and vehemently exclaimed, that God 
might forgive her, but she never could,and flung herself from 
the chamber. Returning to her palace, she surrendered her- 
self without resistance to the despair which seized her heart 
on this fatal and too late disclosure. 

Ucnce her refusal of medicine, and almost of food—hence 
her obstinate silence interrupted only by sighs, groans, and 
hroken hints of deep sorrow, which she cared not to reveal— 
hence the days and nights passed by her seated on her floor, 
sleepless,her eyes fixed, and her finger pressed on her mouth— 
hence, in short, all those heart rending symptoms ghincura: 
ple and morta! anguish which conducted her, in th®§pace of 
twenty days, to t 1entable termination of a long life of 
power, prosperity, glory.” 


—— 
«In Indian Forest. Indian forest, says Mr. Forbes, is a 
scene the most pictt that can be imagined; the trees 


seem perfectly anima the fantastic monkeys give life to 
the stronger branches, and the weaker sprays wave over your 
head, charged with vocal and yagjous plumed inhabitants. It 
is an error to say that nature hath denied melody to the birds 
of hot climates, and formed them only to please the eye with 
their gaudy plumage. Ceylon abounds with birds equal in 
song to those of Europe, which warble among the leaves of 
lrees, grotesque in their appearance, and often loaded with 
ithe most delicious and salubrious fruit. Birds of the richest 
colors cross the glades, and troops of peacocks complete the 
charms of the scene, spreading their plumes to a sun that has 
ample power to do them justice. The landscape in many 
parts of India corresponds with the beauties of the animate 
creation. The mountains areglofty, steep and broken; but 
clothed with forests, enlivene h cataracts, of a grandeur 


and figure un n to this pa the globe. 





HUMAN (GRANDEUR. : 
We gaze on a billow with wonder and awe, 
Swelling high as it threatens the shore; 
Till broken and lost we forget what we saw, 
And think of that billow no more. 


So the pomp of the great, so the fame of the brave, 

So the treasures of glory and pride, 

‘Tho’ they mount on the flood, like the highswelling wave, 
Like that too must ebb with the tide. 


ond 


1 woman who sold ale, being in church, fell as 

divine service, and unluckily let her old-fashi 
bible fall, which making a great noise, she exclaimed, 

awake, “so you jade, there’s anether jug broken.” 


THE CASKET. 








From the New York Statesman. 


Forty feet below the surface of ‘the dark blue sea..—To the im- 
agination of the poets we have been heretofore indebted, for 
all that we can guess of the eoral groves, beautiful water seapes, 
sublime views, picturesque’ scenery, state of society, morals 
and happiness, apportioned to the unknown deep, and which 
may, or may not, correspond with the actual state of affairs 
at the bottom of thesea. Among the most facinating and 
beautiful descriptions, is the following, from the pen of one of 
our own poets, Percival: 

“Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 

Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty spe, 

Far down in the green and glassy brifie. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift. 

And the pear! shells spangle the flinty snow; 

From coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tide and billows flow; 

The water is calm and still below; 

lor the winds and waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air: 

There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea flag streams through the silent water, 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 

There witha light and easy motion, 

The fan coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 

And the yellow and searlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 

And lies, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid these bowers of stone, 

And is safe, when the wrathtul spirit of storms, 

Has made the top of the waves his own: 

And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriads voices of ocean roar, 

When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore: 

Then far below in the peaceful = 

The purple mullet, and gold-fish rové, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

. Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 

We have the pleasure of communicating the following fact, 
extracted froma letter which we have had the opportunity of 
perusing, written by a lady who was so intrepid as to descend 
to ‘the roots of the ocean’ where oa 

‘The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

‘Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

‘Through the bending twigs of the coral grove.’ 
‘Well—we have really been to the dominions of old Neptune, 
and I sought cheerfully, but vainly, for a Triton, and called on 
the spirits of the deep, but they did not come when J did call for 
them. 1 pencilled, in the depths of the sea, a short epistle to 
yourself, as | promised, which is enelosed for your inspection.* 
The sensation in our descent was not. unpleasant, except the 
extreme heat. It was like breathing from a furnace; but when 
we found ourselves fairly at the depths of the ocean, the sen- 
gations were, I assure you, worth feeling. We tarried but a 
short time, as nobody seemed prepared to see us, and the fish- 
es glided timidly away; leaving only a great shining flounder 
lying lazily on ‘the deep’s untrampled flcor,’ to receive our 
compliments. The waters were stillas if they had never 
waked from their firstsleep. At the surface there was a good 
deal of agitation of the waters; but below, they seemed to lic 
in eternal tranquility, as if to rebuke the tiny, curious, earth 
born ones who had ventured down to disturbtheir silent repose. 
As we rose to the surface, the sound of the chorus above, came 
like far oif music on our ears; and the deep, harsh tones of ‘a 
lady in the Bell! yeo, cheerily,’ come more and more distinctly 
upon our ears, until we were lifted from out the waters; when 
the rarified air gushed out likea thick vapour, and we reach- 
ed upper and purer air, in perfect safety.’ 


*The much treasured morceau is an affectionate greeting 
to akinsman, penciled and dated ‘40 feet under the surface 
of the Sea.’ 

Aw Extract.——It was night—the dark waves of the ocean 
rolled with dreadful murmuring; the heavens were on fire, 
and the thunders were heard in the distance—Yet the vessel 
turned not from its course. The water swept over the deck 
—The wind whistled among the rigging, and the stoutest sea- 
men trembled. Yet there was one who knew no fear.—Ac- 
customed to the perils of the deep, he endeavoured to sustain 
the wavering courage of hismen. He thundered forth his or- 
ders with a voice whichjthe tempest could not silence. 
after man was swept into the ocean. He thought of his coun- 
try and hishome. He thought of his sisters and parents who 
were expecting his return. He thought of the companions of 
his youth and the happy days of his boyhood. He remember- 
ed the hour when he plighted his love and dwelt with fond re- 
membrance on that hour. A billow washed him from the 
tee The dark blue ocean received him in her bosom. The 





1s which his fall had not distugbed closed over him forey- 
, and he sunk, “unknelled, wu ed and unknown.” 


Maxim—"Be not the fourth friend of him three 
before and lost thens,” i who haa 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

The Island of St. Domingo had long been held in peaceable 
possession by the French, and it was not until Louis XVI. 
mounted the throne that its quietude was disturbed. The 
blacks had become very numerous and impudent, but it was 
not even supposed, until it actually happened, that an insur- 
rection was about taking place. The negroes arose and were 
crue) in the extreme to the whites, and the inhabitahts of the 
island; massacred men, women and children in the most bar- 
barous manner, having no regard for age, sex, or condition. 
It was a dreadful scene—the blood flowed through the gutters 
like water—and the groans of miserable victims rang upon 
the air inmournfulsounds. The inhabitants as many as were 
ee flew to the ships in the harbor for safety: being few, 
the captains were compelled to embark, leaving hundreds on 
shore praying them for God’s sake to take them on board; but 
it was in vain, and the wretches giving up all hopes, flung 
themselves into the river to rise no more. 

Among the passengers who were so lucky as to procure a 
passage on board one of the ships bound for Philadelphia, was 
one of the most wealthy and intelligent merchants of the is- 
land. He had been fortunate enough, to save from the wreck 
of his fortune, some gold and many valuable jewels. His wife 
and daughter also were safe, andwithhim. Notwithstanding 
Monsieur Berenger was seemingly very fortunate, yet he had 
been so unused to wants of any kind that the denial of any 
gratification rendered him completely unhappy. 

His wife was an amiable woman, and his daughter Louisa, 
a charming accomplished girl, and her father’s idol. They 
arrived in Philadelphia and took lodgings in Callowhill stree?, 
It was some time before they learned the English language, 
as they kept very retired, and all the neighborhood were in 
wonder who they could be. The daughter never went out but 
in company with her father, and they seemed inseparably 
bound to each other. The old man never smiled but on his 
child, and it was always observed he appeared happy only in 
her company. She was as delicate a creature as ever nature 
moulded: and her misfortunes were only supportable because 
her father yet existed, and she wished tolive only on his ac~ 
count. They soon gained many friends in their neighbourhood, 
among whom were Mr. Marville and his nephew Frederick. 
They soon became warmly attached to the family, and Fred- 
erick was aware it was the love of Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Berenger have been could he have seen 
his daughter comfortably situated in life, but to die and leave 
so tencer a plant to buffet the rude blast of adversity and pov- 
erty, was more than the old man couldbear. He was seated 
one pleasant afternoon in his arbor, with his daughter and 
his friend beside him, his eyes bent intently on her, and a tear 
stealing down his cheek, when his daughter was suddenly 
called from him by her mother. As she went the old man 
raised his hands and eyes to heaven and exclaimed, “who shall 
protect my child when I am taken from her.” —His friend was 
moved by the manner of the old man, and seizing his hand, 
pressed it between his own, and exclaimed, “never shall! she 
or you want while I live.”—The old man spoke not—his looks 
told what his tongue would utter—he kissed his friend’s hand, 
laid his hand on his bosom and breathed a last long sigh of 
furewell to mortality 

Medical aid was procured immediately, but it was of noa- 
vail, a vein was opened in the neck and the blood rushed from 
it so profusely that the physicians could not stop it, till near- 
ly every drop of blood had left the body; a circumstance so 
singular could not be accounted for by the physicians, and on 
opening the body they found the old man’s heart not only fig- 
uratively, but actually broken in two parts. This circum- 
stance had such an effect on the daughter that she died in 
a twelvemoth after her marriage with Frederick, and just as 
she had become the mother of a charming daughter. 


i — 
The Vendean War.—In tie field, the Vendeans were courage- 
ous to rashness. They hesitated not to attack and carry ar- 
tillery with no other weapons than their staves; and the most 
of theix worst losses proceeded from their attacking fortified 
towns and positions with the purpose of carrying them by main 
force. After conquest, they were in general humane and 
merciiul; but this depended on the character of the chicfs. 
At Machecoul, the insurgents conducted themselves with 
great ferocity in the very beginning of the civil war: and to~ 
wards the end cfit, mutual and reciprocal injuries aad so ex-m 
asperated the parties against each other, that quarter was 
neither given cr taken on either side. Yet untif provoked by 
the extreme crueltics of the revolutionary party and unless 
when couducted by some pe~uliarly ferocious chief, the char- 
acter of the Vendean united clemency with courage. They 
gave quarter readily to the vanished; but having no means of 
retaining prisoners, they usually shaved their heads before 
tuey set them at liberty, that they might be distinguished, if 
ound again in arms, contrary to their parole. A no less 
striking feature, was the severity of a discipline res z 
property, which was taught them only by their moral sense. 
No temptation could excite them to iltags; and Madame La 
Roche Jacquelin has preserved the following singular instance 
of their honesty:—After the peasants had taken the town of 
Bresssuirc by storm, she overheard two or three of them com- 
were ad- 
“What,” 
2” “Tobacco 
it peasants, 
steel supply the want of gold, 





“fobacco enough; but we have no money to pay for it.” 
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MERLIN—s DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 
ACT I1.—Scene 1.—The Coast near Merlin’s Cave. 
Enter Merlin. 

What adverse power hath call’d this tempest up? 

While in the dark, dark caverns that extend 

From yonder rocky hill, to this sea-shore, 

I sat upon a block of polished steel, 

And muttered charms to sprights and bat-like elves, 

That flitted by me in the sullen gloom,— 

i heard the tempest shake the cavern’d rock, 

And ocean dash’d his salt-spray to my feet— 

Yea, penetrated to that deep recess, 

And, but for my forbidding wand, had whelmed 

Me inits foaming surge.—I’ll see anon, 

Who dares to check me in my forceful spells. 

None but the Omnipotent alone hath power, 

Who rules the highest hierarchs of heaven. 

{fall the powers of hell and earth combine, 

Their force united cannot equal mine. 

Vl call my spirits, and the cause explore, 

That made the winds arise, and billows roar, 

Hither, spirits, hither haste, 

O’er the wild and watery waste, 

Through the fields of purple air, 

Hither at my call repair.—[ Waves his wand. } 
Enter Spirits. 

Have you perform’d all that I have enjoin’d? 

Ist Spir.—! have perform’d it well. 

2d Spir.—And I. 

Mer.—Mark’d you who was the mover of this storm? 

Ist Spir.—I saw the triple sisters who delight 
On human kind to vent their bitter spite: 

Whe bring war, tempest, pestilence and flame, 

And all woes else, hence furies is their name: 

Like winged harpics, I beheld them fly, 

While horrid darkness followed thro’ the sky, 

And lighting on the margent of the deep, 

They bade the winds arise and tempests sweep. 

While I the charge you gave me did attend, 

Onall the ship sulphurious fires descend ;— 

Around the masts the thick’ning vapours clung, 

And all the shrouds in dripping tatters hung. 

And now the vessel mounts a dizzy height, 

Now in the sea-trough seems to sink outright; 

At length she dashes with ashivering shock, 

Upon the pointed shelving ofa rock— 

Alphonso seap’d, and one companion more, 

Unseen, I brought them safely to the shore ;— 

The rest to death the furies have consigned, 

And in the deep one common cerement find, 

And now, obedient to your call I come.—— 
Mer.—Well done,my spirit.—What success had’st thou? 
2d Spir.—i found the fair Elmira all in tears, 

And left her smiling in renovate joy. 
Mer.—Likewise well done—But I must hence away, 

To Lapland’s freezing clime, to bring aroot, 

None but myself doth know:—Till I return, 

Which shall be e’re the evening sun descends, 

Each to his task.—Invisible remain, 

And guard the youth and maiden from all harm. 

[ Ex. Spirits.} 

{ must annul the fatal sisters’ charm. 

SCENE u.—Discovers Alphonso preparing to cast himself from a 
rock. 

Aip.—That man alone is free who fears not death. 
This world is but a prison house, from which 
Millions of doors stand open;—who will then 
Groan in captivity, and in willing bondage 
Spin out a life of weariness and woe, 

Cross’d and defeated in his warmest hopes, 

The sport of fortune and the mark of fate, 

Whose arrows fall with far more virulence 

Than the Indian’s venom’d shaft. 

Who would dwell 

Among a race that prey upon each other? 

I'd rather house me with a host of fiends— 

Demons have mercy, human kind have none 

» But malice, envy, interest—blacker fiends 

Hell nevér in its utmost hate brought forth!— 

‘These take possession of our earthly hell, 

And banish pity from the human breast. 

O tyrant gold,—-the rankest curse that Jove 

E’er in his vengeance sent upon mankind: 

Parent of human ills, war, rapine, murder, 

Are stillattendant onthee. One more sin 

J add to thy account,—it is self-slaughter.——— 

Ihave determined —— 

O Elmira! 

The strongest tie that links me to this earth, 

Might I but send this parting breath to thee, 

Which, like a useless thing, I cast away, 

it should inform thee of a mine of love 

(Richer than all that wealth the sea hath swallowed,) 

‘Which now has residence within my breast, 

But soon must be dislodged from thence by death. 

Farewell—i go—forgive me gracious Heaven!——— 

Marcus and geizes him,] . 
Mar.--What means this fury--wretched man forbear! 
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Art thou so quit with Heav’n, to draw 80 much 
Upon its mercy,—See the gulf before thee, 
Nor trifle on the brink of an abyss, 
That swallows, but ne’er renders back again. 
Eternity!--say hath t hat word no terrors? 
Rash man, wilt thou the almighty vengeance dare, 
And hurl defiance to the throne of God. 
[Enter Spir. invis.] 
Nay, struggle not,--you shall not doa decd 
In this wild fit of momentary passion, 
A deed that ages never can undo. 
Thouw’lt thank me for preventing thee hereafter. 
Come to the cave,—be calm, your crime is great, 
May heaven’s forgiveness on repentance wait. 
ist Spiv.—lll take a human form, and follow them. [ez. 
Scene 11.—A Wood—Enter Furies. 
Alec.—-We the human breast control, 
Pour dark passions in the soul, 
We mankind ‘to sin incite:— 
Envy, jealousy, and spite,— 
All the fiends that vex the race 
Of mortals us their rulers place. 
Sisters, whither shall we fly, 
Through the earth, or thro’ the sky, 
All our aim and object still, 
To do mankind the greatest ill. 
‘Meg.--Alphonso hath escaped our rage, 
Merlin war with us doth wage-— 
Merlin’s all-controlling wand, 
Sisters, how shall we withstand, 
Tis.--Merlin’s wand cannot disarm, 
This our last most potent charm, 
But the lovers both shall fall, 
Victims to our ireful gall; 
Nought can save them from our wrath 
But a root that Lapland hath; 
Buried in the carth it lies, 
Hidden from all human eyes, 
Sisters, fear not Merlin’s wand, 
We his fury can withstand. 

Scene 1v.—Merlin’s Cave on the sea-shore. 
Mar.--Think what a precipice you have eseap’d: 
“Alp.—Ay, wretch ’scapes drowning to be hung. 
Mar.—Hea et hath happiness in store for you. 
Alp.—Heay’n husbands well. No doubt Pll die its 

debtor. 
Mar.—Think on its mercies, O Alphonso. 
-llp.—Ay, so | did—I thought upon my death. 
“War.—How could you bear the idea of self-murder! 
Alp.—Better than I could bear life’s burden.— 
War.—Than black ingratitude, a deadlier sin 
Ne’er stained the catalogues of human crime, 
And yours is Worst,——ingratitude to Heaven. 
lp.—Not so,—I wish’d to pay the debt I owe it, 
The debt of nature—even before ’tis due. [istence, 
Mar.—This is but mockery; heav’n yokes thee with ex- 
And darest thou cast it off, and say to heaven 
I willnot bear thy burden? This is madness! 
No more--here comes a person to the cave— 
Iie seems 2 laboring peasant by his dress. 
{Enter 1st Spirit.] 
Hail, friend, whence came you, and for what intent. 
Spir.--| chanced to see you enter in this eave, 
And curiosity hath brought me hither, 
To know what men you be; can I do aught 
To give you pleasure,—I am at your service. 
Mar.—We are two mariners escaped from shipwreck, 
And seek a shelter in this silent cave— 
Can you procure us food. 
Spir.— I can and will.— 
But why art thou, young man, so much cast down. 
Hast thou lostsome dear friend in this sad wreck.—f{ 70 01. 
Mar.—Ay, he has lost his wealth. 
Spir.— Of what deseription? 
“Alp.—A wooden cao--.., interlaid with gold, 
In which I had deposited some stones, 
Gems of high value, andsome precious pearls. 
Spir.—I can procure it. 
Alp.— Go, you mock us, 
’Tis buried in the bosom of the deep, 
Beyond all chance and hope of a recovery. 
Spir.—Stay you but here awhile, and 1 will bring it; 
Nay, do not follow me, I must alone.— 
Mar.—Come back, Alphonso, better here remain,— 
This man perhaps can bring the casket to us. 
llp.—Tell me—have you seen it—have some pity, 
And do not keep me in suspense, I pray you. 
Spir.—If pou will stay Ill bring the casket to you— 
But if you follow me, 1 must not get it——[Ezit. 
Alp.—Hope shines not here, or if it deigns to shine, 
’Tis like the gleamings of a winter’s sun, 
Through leafless trees, upon the frozen ground. 
Mar.—I feel a goodly boding; sure this man 
Will restore your casket to you—I perceived 
From the expression of his countenance 
He meant not to amuse him with your sorrow. 
Alp.—I have been tutored to adversity: 
Misfortune still attends me from my cradle, 
And aught of good seems: supernatural; 
I can’t give credence to it.—Mark this, 
We shall be ae know well.. 
Tut, think you I should meet with such good luck 
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To find the easket, with my buried hopes! 
Why all the miracles upon record,—— 
The loaves and fishes, healing blind and lame, 
Could never equal that. 
Mar.— You are too desponding; 
There still should be a medium, twixt despair 
And hopes too sanguine:—-both alike mislead, 
Tho’ in adifferent way. Some men would szem 
Never to keep the true and mediate path, 
But wander on this side to seek for flowers 
Or on that side to stumble in the ditch. 
If hope seduces, witha harlot’s wile— 
Despair enslaves us, with an iron grasp. 
Then rouse and shake this bold intruder off, 
Nor let your manhood be ta’en prisoner 
By sour-eyed despondency; let sighs and tears 
Be still the love-sick virgin’s last resource, 
But men should be above such female weakness. 
[Re-enter Spir. with casket.} 
Alp.—[ Running to him.|—It is,—it is my casket,-- 
Oh God! my friend,—I never can repay you; 
Thanks are too poor to speak my gratitude. 
Spir.—Come with me hence, Pll lead you to a cottacs 
That’s seated on the green declivity 
Of yonder hill. 
Mar.— We will follow you. 
Learn hence, Alphonso, never to complain 
Of Fortune’s gifts,—and ne’er despond again. 
Heav’n holds the scale, and justice guides the beam. 
We rise and fall by turns at each extreme. 
END OF ACT II. 
{The third and last act will be given in our next. | 
Erratra.—In the first act, published in last week’s pape: 
first column, 46th line, for tears read fears—second column 
44th line, for blasting read blasted. 














MIRROR OF TASTE. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
(From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts.) 

Caxriace Costume—Missolonghi dress of grass green sill. 
barege, with an elegant shawl pattern border, of various cu- 
lors, and nearly half'a yard deep: beneath is a flounce of grass 
green crepe lisse, arranged infestoons. The corsage has y 
little fullness, and is straight across the bust; the sleeves are 
en gigot, with two rows of shawl pattern scollopped trism- 
mings on the shoulders. Pelisse of tulle, witha white satin 
cording and scollopped blonde lace at the edge; full behind. 
and terminating at the waist, but extending below the cein- 
ture in front; standing-up collar, confined by aribbon of roy 
al purple and gold slider, ornamented amulet cross suspended. 
reaching to the waist. White gros de Naples Spanish hiat, 
the brim very large, turned up and slashed all round, the in- 
terstices filled up with green crepe lisse, headed by rose color 
satin buttons. On the right side of the crown are placed some 
bell shaped feather flowers, and a plume of pink and white 
ostrich feathers, which fall over the front of the hat. The 
hair is parted from the forehead, and in ringlets on each side. 
Gold filagree ear rings and bracelets; silk barege azure scart’ 
yellow gloves and shoes. 

Batt Dress.—Frock of white erepe lisse over a rose colo: 
satin slip; the corsage is full, and ornamented with pendaiir 
bows or gor of rose color gauze ribbon. The sleeves are 
short and™full, and the shoulders decorated with epaulett: 
formed of loops similar to those that ad bust, only lary- 
er. The skirt has a very deep and full g of crepe lisse. 
tastefully trimmed with moss ros@s attached to loops of rose 
color gauze ribbon, arranged pyra ly, and alternately 
placed at the upper and lower edg e pufling; rose colu: 
satin rouleau beneath. Shaded ros or gauze sash, fasten - 
ed by an embossed gold buckle on the left side without bows 
but having three ends of diflgrent length, each terminated 
with a double bow. The h@ir'l§ dressed in curls in front, wilh 
a plain and plaited band above, and a la couronne at top; and 
belles du jour convolvuluses are interspersed. Necklace au‘ 
ear-rings of Neapolitan or seed beads, dispersed in a tasteful! 
and novel style. White kid gloves, slashed at the top and ads 
mitting pink satin ribbon, which ties inasmall bow. Brace- 
lets formed of two chains of twisted gold, and fastened by a 
white cornelian clasp. Parisian gold chain, and eye-glass. 
White satin shoes, 










The Springs.—The Sarat Sentinel says “the arrivals 
during the last week have more numerous than at any 
former period. Our large establishments are fitevally filled 
to overflowing, the whole number of strang ow in the 
village, being not less than from 1200 to 1400.” © 

Theatrical.—Mr. Hamblin is playing with great succcess a‘ 
the Bowery theatre, New York. 

The company belonging to the Chesnut-street Theatre com- 
menced playing at Washington city on Monday last, with 
the comedy of John Bull. Peregrine was performed by Mx. 
Horton from the Charleston theatre, and Dennis Brulgruddy 


be used alternately, by English and German performers. 


by Mr. Warren. 
4 The new — Theatre, which is building in Paris, is to 
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bey is at least equal,generally,jto any other corps in the U- 
States; and in the execution of operas they are far sur 


perigy. If the company could be persyaded to try the boards 
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of Philadelphia for a limited series of nights, it is not impro- 
‘able that their success in every respect would be complete, 
for it may be presumed that there are among us, thousands 
who like good music, though ignorant of the French language 
and that the _—— of our eitizens who understand that 
Janguage, and would gladly attend at the performance ofa 
French play, is not inconsiderable.—Post. 

A new melo-drama, called the Mill of the Lake, said to be 
from the pen of our countryman, Howard Payne, has been fa- 
vorably received at the Surry Theatre. 





NORE AMEIRICAIT. 
~~ BALTIMORE: SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1827. 
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The National Gazette says that all the matter of the third 
number of the American Quarterly Review is ready for the 
press, and nearly the whole of it is already printed. The 
main subjects in this number are, the Theory of Ships; His- 
torical Romance; M’Culloch’s Political Economy, the law of 
Marriage and Divorce; the Bigraphy of Chatham; Thompson’s 
Southern Africa; Barrington’s Sketches of his own times; 
German Literature; Constitutional Law; Florida; Negro Sla- 
yery; the British Colonial and Navigation System. 





A handsome and valuable additton has been made to the 
Museum of Dickinson College, by Captain Jesse D. Elliot, of 
the United States Navy, who has recently returned from a 
cruise off the coast of Brazil. While engaged in protecting 
the commerce and maintaining the rights of the United States 
on that station, he was not unmindful of the interests of Sci- 
ence; but has brought with him, and presented to this Col- 
lege, several beautiful specimens of Brazilian quartz, with 
silver, copper and iron ores, the two Jatter, chiefly from the 
wines of Huasco, and Coquimbo: also, a case of Insects and 
one of Birds, from the same region, together with the Am- 
phibia of Brazil, among which is the skin of the Anaconda of 
South America; and also a case of shells and Marine fossils. 





We learn that the gentlemen charged with the survey of 
the route for a rail road between this city and York Haven, 
have completed their labors and returned home. The gene- 
ral result of the survey is decidedly favorable to the propos- 
ed undertaking. 

An extra session of the City Council was called this week 
by the Mayor, for the purpose of making additional appro- 
priations for the repair of pumps and wells, bridges, wharves 
aud the apparatus of the several fire companies, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

The three Spaniards who were sentenced to death at Nor- 
folk for piracy and murder on board the brig Crawford,were 
executed on Friday. When the signal was given, the support 
of the trap fall was removed, and the cords by which two of 
them were suspended, gave way, and they were precipitated 
tothe ground. The officers who officiated quickly repaired 
the accident, when the two prisoners were again suspended 
in Jess than five minutes, and after a few convulsive motions, 
which became fainter and fainter, finally expired. 








The Rey. Prof. Holley, late Principal of the Transylvania 
University, died at sea on the 31st July, “n board owe 
ana, from New Orleans to New York, having with Wim his 
wife and son, a child about eight years of age. The cause of 
his death is supposed to have been yeliow fever, as three oth- 
er passengers died on the passage of similar complaints. 





The editor of the NeW Bedford Courier, in giving an ac- 
count of the recent loss vesse] which was attributed to 
the habitual intemperance of her commander, remarks, that 
legal men have expressed the opinion that the intemperance 
of a master renders the vessel unseaworthy, and consequent- 
ly yitiates any insurance on the vessel or property of the own- 
er. 

The Hon. Heman Allen, late our minister to Chili, returns 
hy his own request, and is not recalled, as has been stated. 








The following toast was drank ata late celebration in Up- 
‘on, Mass. which we believe will be responded by every 
oi€ 0 whose consideration the subject has been submitted: 

_ The present Militia System of the United States—Of mammoth 
size and puny weight—-the poor man’s tax, the rich man’s 
*corn——a souree of safety to none, and of complaint to all. 

Brown's “American Grammar.”—This production, at the 
Present time, is generally before the public—and so much 
Sas been said of late, of this work, and from so respectable a 
source, that we have deemed it our duty to examine the same. 
Mr. Brown’s works on the subject of English philology con- 
~ist of a large Grammar, printed at Washington city; an A- 
wvidgement of the large, anda small work called ‘.4n Appeal 

from the old system of English philology to common sense.” The 
vuthor’s appeal accuses the writers and formers of the old 
system of English Grammar, with having swerved from the 
genius of the English language, from common sense, and from 
‘ome, yea, from many of the leading principles of their own 
Foe The old venerable system of English Grammar, 
‘hen, stands arraigned before the bar of its country, and is to 
i emned or acquitted by the American republic. And 
this question should be decided, not from any love 
;—fram no prejudice for or against any natton, but 
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from philologiaal principles. .The first question then, is this— 
Is the system which Mr. Murray compiled from the writings 
of English authors true, consistent with itself, and suited to the 
genius of the English language? If this question can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, there is nonecessity fora grammar 
upon new principles. But if the affirmative of the question 
can not be maintained, there is a call for a system of gram- 
mar founded upon new principles. Upon the ground, then, 
that the old system is erroneous and defective, and so much 
so as to justify an attempt at the adoption of a new plan, 
the great, the important preblem is this,—Is the “American 
Grammar” a correction of the errors, and a supply of the de- 
fects, found in this old system? The objection which some 
may urge—that the American Grammar should not be used 
because it is an innovation, is full of insanity; for, surely the 
wheels of improvement in this republic are not to be chained 
at this early period of our national existence. We hope to 
sce the vehicle of innovation, loaded with the arts and scien- 
ces, move on till it shall have ascended to the very acme of 
excellence. But perhaps it may be thought thut the receiv- 
ed system of English grammar has attained already even per- 
fection itself. We cannot think, however, that this is the 
memorable day or. which even one art, or one science, has bro- 
ken the bonds of error, and soared to perfection’s summit.— 
Let us not bring upon ourselves the injuries and disgrace of a 
mere fancied perfection. Rather, let us try for real excel- 
lence. If we have men of genius among us, let us not starve 
them, nor deprive the world of the benefit of their produc- 
tions. Let us consider thatif this country ever attains the 
elevated rank at which she aspires, the great event must take 
place through the agency of men who dare think and act for 
themselves. Imitation is not the road to fame, nor isit the 
narrow way to perfection. It is wisdom in one nation to a- 
dopt, if necessary, the laws and systems of another—but it 
is greatness to improve, and, if possible, to perfect them. We 
are gratified to learn that the works of Mr. Brown on this im- 
portant subject are gaining ground—and in the language of 
one of the first scholars in our country, we would say, “let 
the grammar have a fair trial and investigation—if found to 
be the system of truth, why not adopt it?” 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE—An wee of arri- 
vals from Europe during the week, has furfished a mass of 
important news from every part of the continent. Our limits 
will admit of our giving only the leading items, which will 
be found of unusual interest. From them it will be seen that 
the long contemplated jnterference of the great European 
powers in the sanguinary contest between Turkey and Greece 
is now to be realized, a treaty to that effect having been sign- 
ed at London between England, Russia and France. 

Great Britain—The average and bonded corn bills hac both 
passed the House of Lords. The eorn bill has received the 
royal assent. There had been a great demand for cotton, and 
prices had improved a trifle for the finer descriptions. Strong 
sensation has been excited in London, in consequence of a 
doubt expressed by chief justice Best, as to the legality of 
loans negociated without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. Count Otalia was introduced to the King of England 
on the 30th June, as envoy from the king of Spain on a spe- 
cial mission. Baron Rockbuck has recovered a verdict of 
£500 from Lord Sussex Lennox for crim. con. The Duke of 
Wellington arrived at Dublin 8th July, on a visit to his bro- 
ther, the Marquis of Wellesley. 

Greece.—The Acropolis had surrendered, on very favorable 
terms, to the Turks, on the 2d June. The garrison obtained 
permission to return to their own homes, and Col. Fabvier to 
go wherever he should think fit. The London Sun of the 10th 
says, ‘‘It is understood that a treaty between this country, 
France and Russia, having for its object the pacification of 
Greece, has been signed in this city. The stipulations of the 
treaty will not be made known till the ratifications have been 
exchanged.” The Courier, on the authority of the Paris pa- 
pers, asserts that the Porte had refused the intervention of the 
European powers, and summoned all the Musselmen to arms. 
In refusing to submit to the propositions of the European 
powers, the Porte referred them to the resolutions of the 
Congress of Verona, in which it was declared that they would 
not interfere in the affairs of Greece. Three British ships of 
the line had probably sailed from the Tagus for the Darda- 
nelles, under Admiral Beauclere. The Russian fleet for the 
same destination was to sail from Cronstadt on the 25th of 
June; a French fleet was already there, and assisted in the 
capitulation of Athens. A severe action, which continued for 
two days, is said to have taken place off Mitylene, between 
the Russian and Turkish fleets, in which the latter have suf- 
fered severely—[very doubtful. ] 

France—A letter from Paris of the latest date, says, ‘You 
will observe by the papers that the censorship of the press 
has been re-established, and it is remarkable that the ordi- 
nance to that effect appeared in the journals immediately af- 
ter the election of Gen. Lafayette. There has been a report 
current within a few days past, that the ministers were about 
abolishing the Chamber. This, with the censorship, and the 
late ordinance dissolving the Nationa] Guard, has very much 
exasperated the people, and is the continual topic of conver- 
sation” Another letter says, “i have nothing good to im- 
part in political affairs. e censorship of the press is re-es~ 
tablished, which produces universal discontent, and throws a 

ew discouragement on trade generally. The government is 
m a mine, which, by the slightest accident, may explode. 

I fear things will goon badly before long.” 
Russia and Persta—The Perstan Court is said to be disix- 






clined to peace with Russia, whose forces do not seem to 
make very rapid progress, from the want of subsistence, and 
from the badness of the roads, which does not allow of its 
transportation. Accounts are received’ from the army of 
Georgia tothe middle of May. 

Algiers—A letter from Marseilles of June 23d, reports that 
the forts of Algiers had commenced firing on the French 
squadron. The French government has declared war against 
Algiers. 

Rome and Spain—The Courts of Madrid and of Rome have 
had some difference, in consequence of the appointment by 
the latter of bishops to Colombia, a right exclusively claim- 
ed by the king of Spain. Orders were issued to prevent the 
entrance of the Pope’s Nuncio into Spain. 

tt 


ITEMS.——It is stated, says the United States Gazette, 
that the whole gang of rogues which for some time past have 
been engaged in making and passing counterfeit notes of the 
United States Bank, of the denomination of twenty and one 
hundred dollars, have been arrested, after long and careful 
search, by the police of Philadelphia. The bank will horeaf- 
ter issue the notes of one hundred dollars and twenty dollars 
on a new plate. The North Carolina 74, is to be laid up 
at Norfolk. She is not going to New York as has been stat- 
ed.—~The U. S. schr. Shark, capt. M’Keever, from New 
York, bound to the coast of Labrador, was at Eastport 30th 
July, ali well. The Rev. M. H. Onderdonk, has recently 
been chosen Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
A man in Willson county, Tenn. writes to his friends in Paris, 
in that state, that his son James died on the 10th of June, and 
continued dead for half an hour, and had got cold, when he 
was resuscitated, by blowing breath down his throat !! 
A New England Editor places beside a marriage notice the 
following sign { and appends to the list 2 note—*t This sign 
will denote that we have wee presented with a slice of cake.’ 
At the trials at Old Bailey, which took place last month, 
thirty-three convicts were sentenced to be hung for various of- 
fences—(among them a woman named Mary A. Allen, far ad~ 
vanced in pregnancy )—eighteen were ordered to be transpor- 
ted for 14 years—94 to transportation for 7 years—several to 
imprisonments for various periods—and 46 were discharged 
by proclamation. The house wich Talma builtin the 
street of the Tour des Dames, in Paris, has been sold for 
160,000 francs. Mr. Woolsey was last week married to 
Mrs. Silk. It was a threadbare union, the first being 82, and 
the latter 77._—It appears that 1,341 passengers have sail- 
ed from Newry since the opening of the season, for America, 
in § vessels. ——Ireland has become all peace and quietness 
since Mr. Canning’s accession to power.——The Massachu- 
setts Register says there is in that state, 196 incorporated 
manufacturing companies, with an aggregate capital of near 
$30,000,000, the greater part woollen and cotton. No per- 
son confined in the House of Correction in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, as a common drunkard, is hereafter to be dis- 
charged without a certificate from the doctor that he has sub- 
mitted to medical treatment for his cure.-——There is to be 
a State Convention in Trenton, in this month, for the pur- 
pose of revising the Constitution of New Jersey.——The last 
New Brunswick Fredonian mentions the arrival of two ships 
at Perth-Amboy from Canton in China, with Teas and Silks, 
belonging to Thomas H Smith, & Son. Extraordinary 
Births.—A lady, the wife of Mr. John Kelly, now residing in 
Wolf creek township, in this county, (Mercer, Penn.) recent- 
ly from Ireland, yesterday had five living children at one 
birth! They all died shortly after, as we are informed by the 
Physician who attended her. Previous to her leaving Ireland, 
this same lady had lwo at once; and on her way hither, while 
in the state of New York, she had also five at one birth—ma- 
king in all twelve children, within about 18 months. All these 
births were premature. The lady and her husband are heal- 
thy, fresh, young looking people, and only two years married. 
Press.—--A boat-builder in Reading, Pa. not long ago, made 
a trip to Philadelphia, in rather an extraordinary manner. 
He constructed a boat that would carry a waggon, and a wag- 
gon that would carry a boat. With these, shifting and sail- 
ing by turns, as land or water, turnpike, river, or canal ren- 
dered most convenient, he arrived at Philadelphia, where he 
sold the boat at good profit, and returned in the waggon. 





























~ MARRIED,—By the Rey. Mr. Kearney, Mr. Joseph B. 
Norton, of Boston, to Miss Margaret, daughter of the late 
Mr. James MeDonnell, of this city. 





DIED,—On Wedresday, the 15th inst. after a few days ill- 
ness, in the 65th year of herage, Mrs. Jane Crocket, widow 
of Benjamin Crocket, esq. formerly merchant of this cit 

On Sunday morning, the 20th inst. after a short but 
ful illness, Mr. Andrew Adgate, late teller jinthe Commer- 
cial and Farmers’ Bank. 

At the residence of his father, in Baltimore County, Mar- 
tin B. Pearce, in the 24th year of his age, son of Mr. Thomas 
Pearce. 

On Sunday night last, after a severe and painful illness, Mr. 
Robert Holmes, in the 36th year of his age. 

On the night of the 20th inst. Mrs. Harriet, consort of, Mr. 
Thomas Robinson, and daughter of Baltzer Schaeffer, Esq. 
in the 32d year of her age. ‘ 

On the 19th inst. Catharine Weaver, youngest daughter of 
George and M t Weaver, in the 2d year of her age. 

Op Thursday morning the 9th instant, the Hon. El 





Hott, late a senator in the 
the State af Geargia. 
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YOR THE NORTH AMERCAN. 
FAREWELL. 

There isa word to sorrow giv’n, 
A word’s that never heard in heav’n, 
A word which joy will never know, 
A word that causeth tears to flow; 
*Tis heard when friends are doomed to part, 
*Tis spoken with a melting heart; 
It bids the fancy traverse o’er 
The scenes we may behold no morc; 
It fills the soul with awe and dread, 
It sounds a requieum o’er the dead. 
*Twas heard my. mother’s grave beside, 
I spoke it when my father died! 
My sister lay in death’s embrace, 
J gazed upon her pallid face, 
(Where once the rose of health was seen) 
And kiss’d her oft, and oft between 
Each tender kiss, these accents fell: 
Farewell, my sister, fare thee well! 

* * > % ey 
Our hopes and fears united blend, 
When parting with a youthful friend, 
With whom in childhood’s sportive day, 
We pass’d the hours in joyous play— 
Or mingled souls in manhood’s prime, 
And plum’d with bliss the wings of time; 
We fear when comes the parting hour, 
Misfortunes may upon him low’r: 
Or death may urge his cruel claim, 
And say we ne’er shall meet again. 
But wre to check our rising fears, 
Now whispers pe for coming years, 
And tells us when our wanderings end, 
We’ll meet again our much-lov’d friend: 
Retrace the seenes we priz’d when young, 
And tell how we have danced and sung 
Beneath the greenand plea tree, 
Our hearts from baneful sorrow free! 
These hopes and fears our bosoms swell, 
When to our friends we say—FAREWELL! 

Wake Co. N.C. 


THE PENITENT. 


“I know not why my soul felt sad; 
Itouch’d my lute—it could not waken, 
Save to old songs of sorrowing— 
Of hopes betrayed—of hearts forsaken.”’-—L, E. L. 


We meet—but, ah! not thus we met, 
In past and happier time, 

When stars grew bright, and daylight set, 
In my own lovely clime: 

Jt was not thus thou gazed on me— 
Thou wert not silent then; 

Such blessed hours as those with thee, 
When shall I know again? 

My home!—name still most fondly loved— 

ellI recall that morn 

i left thee and the friends long proved, 
To meet this false one’s scorn: 

‘Thou saw’st, thou know’st how wild I wept, 
Each limb in anguish shook: 

I kiss’d my mother as she slept— 
But, oh! I dared not look 

Upon my aged and honor’d sire, 
Lest in his noble face, 

Though sleeping, I should read his ire, 
His curse on my disgrace. 

It followed soon—my mother died— 
Died! worn with grief and shame; 

And he knelt there by her dead side, 
And cursed my evil name! 

Yet, yet I live:—alas! the pain 
Of life, when hope is o’er, 

When dark despair o’erelouds the brain, 

When hearts may joy no more! 

Go! thou art kind to loox on me 
With such contempt and hate; 

J have known guilt, lou guilt, for thee— 
And shame and woe’s my fate! 


TO A LADY. . 


When memory fondly lingers near 

The silent grave where love reposes, 
And sheds with burning eye, the tear 

On the pale wreath of withered roses ;— 
Some seraph form, in brightness clad, 

Comes to dispel the gloom of sorrow, 
Bids the lone mourner’s heart be glad; 

And whispers,—‘she,will wake tomorrow.’ 
Thus, when beside the cheerless grave, 

Of fond hopes perish’d, crush’d, and blighted, 
The minstrel stood, and madly gave 

His heart where all his vows were plighted. 
Then, lady then, thy seraph smile 

Beam’d o’er the heart by sorrow riven, 
He bless’d thee—for he deem’d the while 

That form the harbinger of heaven! 
He bless’d thee—for that angel voice, 

In accents soft as mercy’s pleading, 
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Bade sorrow’s mourning ehild rejoice, 

And heal’d the heart with anguish bleeding. 
He lov’d thee! but as pure ones love, 

To whom celestial thoughts are given: — 
Thine image he had shrin’d above, 

He knelt, and worship’d thee in heaven. 
Lady if prayer can ought avail, 

Breath’d from the heart whence hope is banished— 
The brightest of whose sands are run, 

The fairest of whose visions vanish’d-- 
No broken vow—no tear of sorrow 

Shall dim the lustre of thine eyes— 
But every hour, from love shall borrow 

New bliss, to lend thee as it flies. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


The American edition of Scott’s Life of Napoleon has ap- 
peared—It is received by the booksellers of this city. 

The new novel of Sir Walter Scott, entitled the Chronicles 
of Canongate, is in press, and will appear in London early in 
October. About the same time another work will be issued 
from the same hands, which is to be called Tales of a Grand- 
father, being a series of stories from the History of Scotland, 
designed for the author’s grandson. 

It is related in the London Literary Gazette, that Bona- 
parte invented the word spoliatrice, and that M. Boiste, in his 
dictionary, attributed it to the Emperor. It appears, howe- 
ver, that Bonaparte did not relish being quoted as authority 
for the word, as the Minister of Police sent for the author, 
and after haying reprimanded him, insisted upon the leaf con- 
taining it being cancelled; to which M. Boiste was forced to 
submit. In all the editions, however, published since the fall 
of Napoleon, the word is attributed to its imperial author. 











Jews- Ht A Mr. Eulenstein, a professor of the Spanish 
Guitar, in London, has improved this simple instrument in 
such a mamer as to be able to produce from it full and fine 
harmonies, and combinations of tones, which have excited 
much admiration. He has arrived at this perfection by in- 
venting amethod whereby four harps can be used at the same 
time. He conneets them by a silk thread, and places two on 
each side, where they are held between the lips. The four 
tongues are struck at the same time, or singly, and the breath 
acts upon them so as to vary and prolong the notes ina de- 
lightful manner. The music thus produced, has been com- 
pared to that of the Holian Harp, and to some tones of the 
finest musical pho roma! it sometimes swells forth 
with the rich melody of a distant choir. 


Percussion Locks—Mr. Isaiah Jennings, of N. York, has re- 
cently made a neat and useful improvement on the percus- 
sion lock. It is very simple in its construction, about one 
inch in length, and without any tumbler. It can be taken a- 
= and put together in a moment, neither screws nor pins 

ing used in its construction. Thelock is intended for can- 
non as well as small arms—it works with very little friction, 
and is not so liable to get out of order asthe common locks. 
Mr. J. has likewise a new mode of making and using percus- 
sion powder, both of which he is about securing by patent. 


The Managers of the Maryland Institute for the promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts, have published their list of premiums 
for articles to be exhibited in Baltimore, on the 5th Nov. A- 
mong the articles of the manufacture of the United States 
for which silver medals are offered, are the following: 

For the best specimen of cast iron pipe; lead pipe; copper 
tubing; cast and blistered steel; brazier’s copper; sheet brass; 
earthen crucibles, for brass founders; cut and common glass 
ware; writing paper in imitation of Bath post; cast steel cyl- 
inders, for calico printing; raised copper bottoms for stills 
and boilers; wrought iron mill or press screw, for clothiers, 
printers, &c.; scale beam; blue and black broadcloth; cassi- 
mere; sattinett; woolen blankets; ingrain carpeting: all of A- 
merican wool; worsted and loom cetton stockings; furniture 
and other calico; salempore; imitation of English cambric 
muslin; linen shirting; watercolors. For the best specimen 
of the following articles, bronze medals are offered: Green 
baize; red, black, green and yellow morocco; kid, sheep, buck 
and horse skin gloves; red and white earthen and china ware; 
oil cloth for carpeting. Silver medals are offered for the dis- 
covery of a better method to protect ship and other timber 
from the dry rot; for the best treatise on the construction of 
water wheels; for the discovery of a mode of making machine 
cards cheaper than those now in use, or a mode of making 
them more bar 
causes of accidents in steam boilers; for the best landscape in 
oil, by a living American artist. For the best model of a 
railway, with wagons, means of crossing, passing, rising, em- 
inences, &c.—the vote of thanks of the institute will be ad- 
ded to the medal. Premiums are offered for many articles 
exclusively of Maryland manufacture. The committee of 
arrangements, or an auctioneer provided Ve will make 
sale of all articles of which it may be the design of the own- 
ers to dispose. eel . 

PLEASURES. 
Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy: 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters still. 
If seized at last, compute your mighty gains, 
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VARIETIES. 


In the new piece of Love and Reason, old General Dorlon 
is persuading Adjutant Vincent to marry—‘“She is an angel,” 
says the general: *< don’t want an angel,” is the reply of the 
single-hearted Adjutant. ‘She is all sweetness,” rejoins the 
general. ‘Sois a bee-hive (answers Vincent) but it does not 
follow that I should live to thrust my head into it.” 


Judge Kelly always most candidly admitted his legal mis. 
takes: I recollect my friend William Johnson once pressed 
him very fiercely to a decision in his favor, and stating as au 
argument (in his usual peremptory tone to judges he was not 
airaid of,) that there could be no doubt on the point—prece- 
dent was imperative in the matter, as his lordship had decid- 
ed the same points the same way twice before. “So, Mr. 
Johnson,” said the judge, looking archly, shifting his seat 
somewhat, and shrugging up his right shoulder, “So! because 
I decided wrong twice, Mr. Johnson, you’d have medo so a 
third time. No, no, Mr. Johnson! you must excuse me. I’)! 
decide the other way this time;” and so he did.—Sir J. Barr. 

_ There is now living in England an undertaker whose Chris- 
tian name is Mark Anthony. A wag, observing a funeral at- 
tended by this gentleman, and forgetting the solemnity of the 
passing scene, applied to his friend the words of Brutus over 
the dead body of Cxsar: “Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Anthony, who, though he had no hand in his death 
shall receive the benefit of his dying.” 7 

“Lord Erskine,” says Dr. E. Clarke, “told me that Burke’s 
manner was sometimes bad; ‘if was like that of an Irish chaiy~ 
man.’ ‘Once,’ said he, ‘I was so tired of hearing him, in a 
debate upon the India bill, that, not liking he should eee me 
leave the House of Commons, while he was speaking, I crept 
along under the benches and got out, and went to the Isle of 
Wight. Afterwards that very speech of his was published 
and I found it to be so extremely beautiful, that I actually 
wore it into pieces by reading it.” é 

When Mr. West was about to paint the death of General 
Wolfe, Mr. Garrick called on him and offered, from a wish to 
serve the artist, whom he held in high esteem, to sit, or rathr- 
er lie for him asthe dyinghero. At thesame time throwing 
himself on the ground, he began to die, as Mr. West related 
it, in so true, so dignified, and so affecting a manner, that the 
painter interrupted him with ‘““My dear Mr. Garrick, I am 
fully sensible of your kind intentions; but so far from the as- 
sistance you offer being likely to serve me, it would do me the 
greatest injury.” ‘Eh, eh!” said Garrick, “how? how?” ~ 
‘‘Why, my dear sir! were it to be known when! exhibited my 
picture, that you had done all this for me,,. whatever merit it 
might possess would be attributed to you.”—Dibddin. 

A celebrated printseller, at the west end of the town, was 
rather puzzled a day or two ago on being asked for a portrait 
of Captain Noah, inthe navy. After turning over half a do- 
zen portfolios of prints of naval characters, without finding 
the object of his search, he inquired of his customer what 
reign Captain Noah lived in? ‘I should imagine at a very 
early period,” replied the learned Theban. “The fact is,> 
he continued, “I am illustrating Lord Byron’s ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ and the Captain is thus introduced by 
his Lordship:— ; 

‘‘By more or less, are sung in every book, 

‘From Captain Woah down to Captain Cook.” 
It is almgst needless to add, that the printseller laughed hear- 
tily at the ignorance of the applicant, to whom he explained 
the trifling error he had fallen into. 


Every one has heard the story of a man who, when looking 
at a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl, if she was to be 
let with the house. ‘No, sir, if y ease, I am tobe let q- 
lone.’ The origin of this wittici ot so well known, and 
it will surprise most readers to learn, that it is to be found in 
the works of a very pious writer, who was born in the year 
1592, namely, Francis Quarles, who has the following quaint 
epigram—On the World— 

This house is to be let for life or years; 

Her rent is sorrow, and herincome tears; 

Cupid’s has stood long void; her bills made known, 
She must be dearly let, or let atone. 





i LOVE. 
\ ————“‘Love springs 
’ Like wild flowers, where it is least expected, 2 
Existing whether cherished or rejected; 

* Living with only but to be content, Ni 
Hopeless, for love is its own aliment; P 

/ Requiring nothing, so that it may be — 
The martyr of its own fond fidelity, LE. LT. 


MASONIC CALEND 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this city, 
for the ensuing week: » . 
Monday—Amicasce Loner, No. 25, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
Tuesday—W seren Lope, No. 51, at 74 P. M. 
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